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rior one of Europe. Upon sugar, the Secretary 
estimates the loss of revenue, on an importation 
the same as the last year, at one million and n half 
of dollars, and it will, I think, be much greater. | 
[could add many other articles—such as cord- | 
age, glass, paper, white lead, &c.; bat I forbear | 
for the present, as [ cannot suppose that any 
ebjection will be made to a mere resolution asking 
of the reso- 


for information. j 

Mr. BREESE asked for the noesing 
lution; and it having been again read, he proceeded | 
to observe, that so far as the inquiry proposed in 
this resolution was concerned, he had no dispo- 
sition to interpose any obstacle to its being made. 
In regard to the subject-matter of that inquiry, he 
had very little to say. According to his under- 
standing of the report made by the Secretary of | 
the Treasury to Congress at this seasion, and also | 
the report made by him at the last session, it was | 
not the opinion of the Secretary that the revenue | 
would be increased at all by increasing the duties 
on the favorite articles of the Senator. 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania had 
admonished the Senate that the session was nearl 
half gone, and that nothing had yet been done. tf 
mere resolutions of inquiry were to be discussed, 
he feared that very little would be done. He com- 
mended the Senator’s admonition to his own atten- 
tion. As for himself, he had no sort of objection 
to the reference of this matter to the committee; at 
the same time he must be permitted to say, that he 
did not much admire the tact of the honorable Sen- 
ator in committing so great a question as that in- 
volved in the honorable Senator’s inquiry to so 
distinguished an opponent as the Secretary of the 
Treasury had shown himself to be to the views of 
the honorable Senator. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he did not rise to oppose 
the adoption of this resolution; but it was very 
apparent that it would be far more appropriately 
wesented in the other branch of Congress. If, 
a it were deemed proper that the inquiry 
be made here, he begged leave to offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the resolution, in order that they 
might have all the views of the Secretary in rela- 
tion to this subject. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

*‘ And, furthermore, that he be requested to re- 
‘ port what articles on the free list may be taxed, 
‘and what amount of duty should be laid thereon.”’ 

Mr. CAMERON, in reply to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois, said he was somewhat surprised 
at his remarks. For himself, he would only say, 
that he had not followed the example of that Sena- 
tor in making long and uselessspeeches. He had 
troubled the Senate —T when he had something 
to say, and hereafter, whenever he felt it liis duty 
to address the Senate, he should do so, though he 
might receive the admonitory reproof of that very 
learned and distinguished Senator. In the present 
case, he only wanted a plain answer from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to a plain question. He 
was willing to admit the ability of that high officer, 
and he was anxious to get his opinion upon a 
subject which greatly interested the people of his 
State; and when it s procured, he will happy 
if the Secretary should receive the aid of the very 
able Senator from Illinois. He was particularly 
anxious to have such information on this subject 
as would enable us to provide a revenue to con- 
duct this war efficiently. His State felt deeply 
interested in having the army well supplied. tis 
friends—his neighbors and constituents—has filled 
its ranks. She not only given the regiment 
called for, but she had added a second, and she 
had even sent a company of fine young men to fill 
up the quota of chivalrous Virginia. Of the five 
thousand men enlisted last year, she had furnished 
three thousand from her citizens. 

Mr. LEWIS said, if this inquiry was to be made 
of the of the Treasury, he would like to 
add another inquiry, viz: whether a good result 
oe not be produced by a diminution of duties ? 
In his opinion, there was a class of articles 
upon which the duties under the tariff of 1846 were 
still too high. He hoped, if inquiry was to be 
made at all, it would be in relation to a diminution 
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as well as to an increase, so that they might have | Connexion with other sourees of revenue, it would 
| full information upon the subject. be certainly worthy ofattention; butstanding alone, 
| Mr. NILES said, notwithstanding the rebuke || b¢ thought it was altogether too insignificant. In 
| of his honorable friend, who thinks this resolution || What condition, then, were they placed? After 
ought not to be debated, he very gladly availed the commencement of a war, be it remembered, for 
| himself of the opportunity to say a few words, such was the fuct—at a time when — the expe- 
| which might as well be said on this occasion as |, Tetce, the sagacity, and statesmanship, of all na- 
| any other, on the subject generally of our finances, || tons had sanctioned the policy) the state of the 
He was well aware, as every honorable Senator | finances of a country should be placed in a condi- 
tion corresponding, in a reasonable degree at least, 
| priately to the other end of the Capitol; at the same | the expenditures of that country—were they to 
time, it was perfectly competent to a member of || £9 00 and make no provision at all for increasing 
| this body, if not to originate bills, at least to pro- |) ‘heir means in proportion as their expenditures 
pose inquiries; if not to frame a law, at least pre- increased ? Were they going to make no provision 
sent his views and suggest plans, in accordance | ®t all forthe extraordinary rn occasioned 
with what he conceived the interests of the coun- |, by the war? Did gentlemen believe that the credit 
try required, in relation to the subject of the | of this country could be sustained under a state of 
finances of the Government. He was not dis- || things like this? ‘They were told, in the official 
posed, however, to go very fully into the subject || Teport of the highest financial officer of the Gov- 
at this time. He was very happy, however, to || ¢™ment, that the expenditures of the past year 
have an opportunity to say a few words in relation || *™ounted to fifty-five millions, and he thought they 
to it. - He had no particular solicitude in regard to || Might safely conclude that the expenditures of the 
this resolution, either one way or the other. It |, present year, ifanything was to be done, as seemed 
proposed an inquiry certainly which would carry || contemplated, to increase our forces, in order to 
them back to the proceedings of the last session— || Prosecute the war with vigor and energy, looking 
an inquiry into the modifications and changes || to the expected result, would not be less than sixty 
which mizht be advantageously made in a law of || Millions. Where were ,their means to meet this 
the last session. But his views in regard to that | expenditure ? Why, they were told by the Secre- 
law had been fully expressed at that time, and he || tary that there might be twenty-eight millions de- 
did not intend to renew the arguments which he || "¥ed from the customs, and about three millions 
had then nsed. He concurred with the President || 8" @ half, he believed, from the public lands. 
—for he was entirely free from the trammels of || But he feared that these estimates were overstated ; 
party views, and looked only to what he consi- i that they would not be fulfilled ; estimates were 
dered the great interests of the country, her finan- || Y€TY uncertain things.* The Secretary, a year 
cial and industrial interests, and he wished other || °8° estimated the receipts from the — lands 
Senators could say the same—he fully concurred, || at about a million of dollars less than his estimate 
he repeated, with the President in the desire that | of this year. Why was that? He thought it 
the tariff act of last session (that act having been || Cold be accounted for in two ways. At the time 
passed and become the law of the land) should || of the former estimate it was the policy of the 
remain, at least until such time as it should be || Secretary, in order to maintain a theory, to under: 
fairly tested. He should differ with the President || take to show that the income of the Government 
perhaps as to what would be the result of that || WS falling off, which falling off he attributed to 
test, but he was willing that it should have a fair || the tariff act of 1842. But it was unnecessary to 
trial. He did not wish to disturb either the prin- || take up the time with this matter at present. He 
ciple or the details of that law at present; but the believed that the receipts of the Government were 
question which he wished to present to the Senate || over-estimated, and that the expenditures were 
and the country was this—and it was a grave qnes- || Understated by several millions of dollars. In any 
tion—Whether that law, or any other, intended as || View of it, there would be a deficiency of about 
the basis of a revenue system in a state of peace, || thirty-five millions, and this deficiency must be met 
ought to trammel the action of the two Honses of || 1" Some way. ‘This thirty-five millions, in con- 
Congress when a state of peace no longer existed || "¢Xion with the existing debt of some seventeen 
—when the circumstances of the country were en- || Millions, would make a debt of upwards of fifty 
tirely changed; whether Congress ought, in conse- || millions at the close of the present year. Why, 
uence of the existence of that law, to stand before |! !” the war continued, and they went on at this 
the world, in view of foreign countries, and of the || Tate, adding thirty-five millions yearly, together 
whole American people, as being entirely power- '| with the interest u yon these sums, what would he 
less on this subject of revenue for the uses of the || the result? Indeed it seemed to be the settled poli- 
Government in a time of war. That was the | cy of the executive branch of this Government to 
question which he wished to submit. Now, what || try on this war exclusively by loans, without 
was the scheme which was presented to the con- || providing any additional revenue, in any shape or 
sideration of Congress to supply the treasury at a 1 form whatever. Well, sir, 1 am totally opposed 
time when the country was engaged in an expen- || to any such policy. Lam opposed to it as destruc- 
sive war? It appeared to be supposed that the || ve of the powers of this Government, and as in- 
action of Congress was circumscribed, that their imical to the prosecution of the war itself. Iam 
hands were tied up; that there was nothing remain- || for a vigorous prosecution of this war, and I be- 
ing to which they could look for revenue but the || lieve that the first thing to be done, and without 
small and meagre list of free articles. With regard || which everything else will be unavailing, is, to 
to that, he had no particular objection to placing a || invigorate your treasury; to have a revenue which 
duty upon those articles; that duty would not || 's adapted to the condition of the country. I be- 
touch the question of the protective policy; that || lieve, sir, that, in the present state of your treasu- 
had been already disposed of. The list of free || ye this war must languish. And, sir, 1 must say 
articles heretofore had usually comprehended the | that I am extraordinarily inclined to believe that 
raw material, the element of the industry of the || the feebleness.of our condition now has been owing 
country; but now that description of article had || to the emptiness of ‘the treasury, and to this cause 
been brought within the list of articles taxed; and alone. Why were not these ten regiments called 
there was nothing remaining but two articles of || for at an earlier period? Why are they not now 
universal consumption, tea and coffee. forming a part of our army? hy was not that 
As he had already stated, he for one had no || army ere this put ina condition to strike a decisive 
rticular objection to a tax upon those articles; || blow, or, at any rate, during the present favorable 
ut, admitting that such tax were imposed, (though ;| season of the year? It cannot now be done: we 
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it this was not to be done,) he asked, || must wait another year; and, sir, I kaow of no 
would it be adequate to the wants of the Govern- || reason but the feebleness of the treasury why we 
ment? Was it really worthy of serious debate? || have not been in a condition to act with a force ad- 


Was it a matter worthy of being submitted by the 


equate to the object in view. I attribute it to that, 
executive branch of this Government to Congress 


and to that alone. is at 
Well, how will it end, if we go on in this way? 


for its consideration, as a means of invigorating 
'™ Will our condition improve? Will it not become 


and sustaining our revenue in a time of war? In 
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worse and worse every day? We may continue || reduce the finances of the Government below what 


to obtain loans, though there seems to be some 
doubt about our ability todo so. There is still, 1 
think, a way in which we can obtain loans, and 
that way is only b 


treasury notes and this Government paper we may 
obtain ten from the mass of the people, but we 
can never obtain them from capitalists with the 
restrictions which exist in what ts called the Inde- 
pendent Treasury act. We can undoubtedly ob- 
tain loans in the way I have said, but awe te 

must have a limit. Is it for a moment to be sup- 
posed that we can go on in this way without know- 


ing when this war is to have an end, relying solely | 


and entirely upon loans, without providing any 
additional revenue to meet the interest upon these 
loans ? 
of the Government will sink. It cannot be sus- 
tained in a course of action of this kind. 


impossible that it could be otherwise. There is 


no such example in history, either in our own or | 


in that of any other nation. A debt increasing at 
the rate of thirty-five millions a year, without pro- 


viding a single dollar to meet the interest on those | 
loans! Sir, this is a strange state of things. There 


was an apparent inconsistency in the refommenda- 
tion of the President a year ago. 
engaged in two controversies with foreign Powers, 
either of which, as it seemed to be the opinion of 


the Executive, might have resulted in disturbing | 
Well, sir, it might nat- | 


the peace of this country. 
urally have been supposed that the desire of the 


Executive would be to show those nations that we | 


were in readiness, if it became necessary, to resort 
to the last extremity. 
obvious policy; and, to do this, it was to be ex- 


pected that he would suggest to the considera- | 
tion of Congress the propriety of strengthening | 


and increasing the finances of the country, in 


order to be prepared for a result of this kind, if | 
But, instead of this, the | 


it could not be avoided. 
Executive recommended a modification of the rev- 
enue laws. And for what purpose? Witha view 
to increase the revenue? No, sir; but with a view 


to a reduction of the revenue, or at least to a reduce | 
I had always supposed that the | 


tion of duties. 
affairs of Government, like those of an individual, 


required that the state of the finances should be | 


looked to before commencing any enterprise or 
undertaking, to see whether they were equal to the 
demand that would be made upon them. 
seems no part of the policy of the present Execu- 
tive; for when we became actual! 
when the matter was no longer doubtful, but war 


enue. 
such a policy as that. 


the Administration against its own opinions. I 
spoke, of course, in a financial sense, and without 


reference to the details of the measure then pro- 


poe or what might be its influence upon the 


abor of the country. I believed there could be no 


measure more unwise for the Executive to press 
upon the legislative branch of the Government than 
to derange or cut down its finances at any time, 


was engaged in a war. It was to mea thing so 


extraordinary, that I could not well understand it, | 


except by supposing that some theory, designed 
for a time of peace, had crept into the head of some 
individual, and he was unwilling to give it up, 
though the condition of the country had changed. 
I raised a warning voice at the time; for in my 


judgment it was not a revenue measure, even for | 
r; it may prove | 


peace. I may be mistaken, howeve 
to be. But, sir, 1t was clearly not a revenue meas- 
ure for war; it was not a revenue measure for the 


condition in which the country at that time was || 


placed, without any act of ours, as we say, for the 
war could not be avoided. 1 am of that opinion: 


place; it could not be avoided. 


sustain the war. And, sir, the first and most im- 
nt element for this end was a condition of the 


mands which must necessarily, under such circum- 
stances, be made upon them. 

Well, sir, a different policy prevailed; a measure 
was passed which was calculated in all probability to 
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sanctioning and circulating a | 
paper currency of this Government. By means of | 


oans | 


_ of supplying t 


Why, every man must see that the credit || 


It is | 


| to be proposed. 
We were then | 


This would seem to be his || the present war, that is not the case. 


' and sole reliance for revenue was left to be avail- 


But this | 


engazed in war, | 
| revenue you must reduce the duties. 
had actually commenced, to my utter astonishment || 
a measure was pressed upon us to reduce the rev- | 
I said at the time what I had to say upon | 
I said then, and with per- | 
fect sincerity, that I would support the interests of | 


|| trary to all ex 
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they should be in a time of peace. It is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. I find by calculation that to sus- 
tain _— peace standard of revenue under the new 
tariff act, you must have one hundred and forty-six 
millions of importations. Whether youare likely 
to have this amount every one can judge for him- 
self. Ide not believe that we will. But, sir, our 


|| difficulty does not stop at this poin'. I have already 
|| alladed to this difficulty. 


It is not so much that 
we have introduced a system which may bring the 
revenue down below the demands of a peace estab- 


lishment, but it is that we have tied up our hands, | 


that we have manacled our feet, that we are no 
longer at ae to act at all upon this great subject 

e pressing wants of the treasury. 
What is now to be done? The resolution of my 
honorable friend is calculated to disturb the exist- 
ing law. Well, I may vote for it; but we are told 
the law must not be disturbed—cannot be disturbed. 


| The Secretary might have recommended—without 
| essentially disturbing his theory—he might have 


recommended a general addition to the rates of 
duty in all the schedules of this law, except, per- 
haps the last. This, I think, might have been done; 
but it seems that this is not proposed, and is not 
Well, sir, it has been the settled 
volicy of this Government, from its foundation, to 
look to impost duties alone for revenue, except in 
time of war. This isthe main reliance, the main re- 
source, as every one knows; and every one knows, 
too, that the last war materially diminished our 
impost duties during its continuance, because it 
was a war with a great commercial nation, and our 
commerce was greatly disturbed; but as regards 
Our ereat 


able, if we had adapted our laws to it; but we have 
not done so, and we are now told that we cannot 
do it. Well, what thencan be done? There is no 
proposition for any other mode of indirect taxa- 
tion, and I believe there are enouch in both Houses 
of Congress who believe that this great source of 
revenue, imposts, must be fairly exhausted before 
resort can be had to any other, whether in time of 
war or peace, let the condition of the country be 
what it may. It is the settled policy of this coun- 
try that this source of revenue must be thoroughly 
exhausted before the people can be called on to 
contribute from any other. Well, sir, is it ex- 
hausted? Why, it does not accord with the theo- 
ry of the Secretary or the chairman of the Finance 
Committee here to increase the revenue by raising 
the duties. According to their theory, to raise 
Well, Iam 
willing to hear from the Secretary how much 
moncy he can get into the treasury by a further 
reduction. Iam willing that the experiment should 
be tried. Ido not mean to say that I would vote 


| for such a law, because I have no belief in the 
| doctrine. 
‘| nue in the proportion which they bear to the im- 
| portations in the aggregate. 


I believe that duties will produce reve- 


Importations are 
governed by the amount of exports, by the state 


| of the currency, and other things; hence, I think 
|. the position is well established, that the amount of 
| revenue will depend upon the average of duties. 


' : | And now this whole scheme of increasing the 
and more especially at a time when the country 


revenre by diminishing the duties is found to be, 
not only an hypothesis, not only an experiment, 
but, sir, it isan experiment which is to be tried m 
the face of facts, and in opposition to our whole 
experience. That experience has shown us that 


| the rate of duties has had no influence on the im- 


portations, but the revenue has been invariabl 

greatest when the rate of duties was highest. The 
state of the currency has had a thousand times 
more influence upon the amount of importations 
than the rate of duties has had, whether high or 
low. This, then, is an experiment to increase the 
revenue by diminishing the duties, directly con- 
rience; an experiment already 


: | exploded, as entirely inefficacious. 
it was the natural result of events that had taken | 


' It was the duty of | 
this Government to meet it, and it was our duty to | 


put the country in a condition to carry on and to | 


Wel’, sir, | have said pretty much all I intended 
to say. I, for one, protest against this policy. I 


| protest against it as inconsistent with the protec- 


tion of the country, as inconsistent with the ¥igor- 


_ ous prosecution of the war, and as creating unne- 


|| cessarily a national debt. 
nees of the Government adequate to the de- | 


Why, do gentlemen 
think that because we have a small war on our 
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national debt is a national curse, arf should he 
avoided, if possible to be avoided? Nothing by 
extreme hazard, nothing but war in which a coun. 
try might be suddenly engaged by powerful jn. 
vading force, can justify a reliance solely and ex. 
clusively on loans and the creation of a national 
debt. And shall we do nothing in a small war of 
this kind? Shall we do nothing to sustain the 
treasury? Shall we not bear a part at least of the 
burden that we are thas creating? Is it all to be 
handed over to posterity? Are we going to entail 
upon those who come after us the blessings of 
national debt of perhaps an hundred millions? 
And, sir, let me make another remark. This js 
the way, I suppose, that we are to carry out this 





|| system falsely called a free-trade system—a mis- 


nomer altogether. There is no such thing as free 
trade in this country, and there can be none so long 
as the settled policy of the country remains the 
same that it now is, to raise revenue from imports, 
because the two things are incompatible with each 
other. 

Sir, I have taken up more time than I intended, 
but this is a subject not easily got rid of. I was 
under the impression that, after a national debt had 
begun to be created, we should cease to hear of free 
trade; but it now appears that we are still to have 
this wonderful system of free trade introduced, ana- 
tional debt being the basis of it! eee could 
see what must be the final result. T ey must of 
course come back toa system of high duties. Tam 
not an advocate for a high system of duties, but for 
a simple revenue system. I believe, however, the 
revenue of the country should, in time of peace at 
any rate, be derived wholly from imports, with the 
exception of what may be derived from the sales 
of the public lands; and I would avoid, by all 
means, in time of war, a reduction which must 
necessarily embarrass the finances of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTON rose and observed that he hoped 
the question would now be taken, unless some 
Senator should be particularly desirous of address- 
ing the Senate upon this subject, in which case he 
would of course give way; but he was desirous of 
introducing a matter which he considered of some 
importance; and he would be glad, therefore, that 
this should be now disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said it was not 
his purpose to offer any observations in regard 
either to the original resolution or the amendments 
which had been offered to it; but he rose simply 
to offer an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. J. then submitted the following: 

“And whether, in his opinion, any tax which 
‘may be laid upon such articles will increase the 
‘ price of the same to the consumer to any amount, 
‘and, if any, to what amount.”’ 

Mr. SPEIGHT accepted this amendment as & 
modification of his own. 

And the question being taken on the amendments, 
they were agreed to. 

And the resolution, as amended, was then adopt- 
ed, and is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate on what articles 
embraced in the tariff act of 1846 the duties can be 
increased beyond the existing rates so as to aug- 
ment the revenue; and to what extent the said du- 
ties can be increased, and what additional revenue 
would accrue therefrom; and, furthermore, that he 
be requested to report what articles on the free list 
may be taxed, and what amount of duty should 
be faid thereon; and that he also report on what 
articles the rates of duties may be reduced below 
those imposed by the aforesaid act so as to increase 
the revenue; the rate of such reduction, and the 
amount to which the revenue would probably be 
increased thereby; and whether in his opinion any 
tax which may be laid upon such articles will in- 
crease the price of the same to the consumer to 
apy amount, and, if any, to what amount. 

ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. ees pte Committee _ Milita- 
Affairs, re a bill to encourage enlistments 
in the army ofthe United States; and he asked for 
its immediate consideration. 
There being no objection, the bill was read a first 


hands, they are absolved from a reasonable acéord || and second time, taken up as in committee of 
to their own principles? And is it not one of the || the whole. 
| first principles of the Democratic party at least— Mr. BENTON said: The bill has a single ob- 
and I believe I might say of both parties—thata |’ ject; it is'to fill up the rank and file of the present 
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regular army. To accomplish that object, it has 
two sections: one, to give the recruit the option of 
enlisting for the term of the war with Mexico; the 
other, te give him a bounty of twelve dollars. 


This is the object of the bill, and these the means _ 


pro to accomplish it. There is a deficiency 
of five thousand men now in the rank and file of 
the army. The authorized regular establishment, 
of all arms, is sixteen theusand four hundred and 
sixty; the actual establishment is eleven thousand 
four hundred and twenty; deficiency, five thousand. 
To supply this deficiency is an object of great mo- 
ment, na worth more than a much greater num- 
ber in new regiments. By going into existing 
regiments, these five thousand recruits will be 
among trained men, and under trained officers, and 


will be worth double as much as if in new regi- | 


ments among raw recruits and untrained officers; 
and besides, will be ready for service much sooner. 
it is, therefore, a great object to get them. The 
means — will probably accomplish it. Five 
years is @ xed term, and looks long, and presents 
no way to shorten it; the alternative presents an 
unfixed term, but one which, in my opinion, must 
be far short of five years, and probably will be so 
in the opinion of the recruit. is imagination has 
room to expatiate there, and to suppose a period 
much short of five years, and to suppose it rightly. 
it will be the best term for the recruit, because it 
will probably be the shortest; and if he chooses, 
he can enlist again. It is the best term for the 
United States, for they want men for the war; and 
it will deprive the enemy of one of their grounds 
of reliance, that our troops will be entitled to dis- 
charges in the midst of a campaign. The bounty 
will be an inducement. It has on been usual 
in time of war, and often in time of peace; and is 
now necessary, a8 the deficiency of five thousand 
in the rank and file announces. That deficiency 
exists in the infantry and artillery; not in the cav- 
alry and rifle. These latter corps are full; the 
inducements in the rifle and cavalry service are 
sufficient, and therefore the bounty is only pro- 
posed for the infantry and artillery. It puts the 
remedy where the defect exists, which is just in 
itself, and also economical. The bill is for a good 
object, and promises to accomplish it, and is pre- 
sented single, that it may pass at once, without 
being delayed by debatable matter. I hope it will 
be passed this day, and that these five thousand 
men in the rank and file may be immediately re- 
cruited, and sent to their regiments. There will 
be vigor in such a movement. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, that in the present 
state of information which they had upon the sub- 
ject of the war, he should very cheerfully give his 
vote for this bill. It became somewhat necessary, 
however, that they should know how long the war 
was likely to continue; and with this view he 
would take the liberty of inquiring of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations whether 
any information had been received by this Gov- 
ernment as to the result of the deliberations of the 
Mexican Congress in relation to the proposition 
which was understood to have been forwarded 
sometime ago from this Government for opening 
negotiations for a peace, and which proposition, 
they were informed, was to be submitted to the 
Mexican Congress at its meeting which had taken 
place some forty days ago. 

[The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations not being in his seat at this moment, 
there was no response to this interrogatory. } 

Mr. CRITTENDEN continued. If it were 
roposed, he said, to on this war for any 
ength of time, ‘he thought it would be far better 
to increase ‘the army by enlistments than to make 
sudden and frequent calls for volunteers. He 
thought that the necessity of the case required that 

they should carry of the war vigorously. His 
sentiments in relation to the war itself were well 
known, and need not to be repeated. He regretted 
the war, he deplored it, and wanted to see it ended, 
and he should vote for such measures as seemed 
best calculated to bring it toa speedy and henora- 
ble conclusion. And, in his opinion, accerding to 
the best view that he could take of the subject, 
there were no means better calculated to effect this 
object than to: te the war with vigor. And 
so long as he remained of this opinion he should 
be vente to vote for the supply of ade ie 
ot 

»one of which was that our army 
and take a ‘position upon such a 


for its vigorous prosecution. He had 
es 
should 





| 


|| war to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 


boundary as this Government intended to adhere 
| to, and leave the Mexicans to act on the offensive, 
| and to prosecute the war against us or not, at their 
option. He wished he could believe that this mode 
was the one which was most likely to bring the 
But 
| if they were to adopt this course, he feared that 


|| they would be totally at a loss to know when the 


} 
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| 
| 
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war was ended. it was the sword only that could 
put an end to it. If they were to cease from active 
Operations, they would be obliged to stand with 
arms in their hands, ready at all times to meet any 
attack which the enemy chose to make; and it 
seemed to him that a war carried on in this linger- 
ing sort of way would Jead to the worst results, as 
| regarded considerations of humanity, or any other. 

He would be obliged to any gentleman who would 


convince him that there was any other mode more 
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from Virginia seems to think that I have blundered 
along in this matter very unadvisedly. 
Mr. ARCHER. Notatall, sir. 1 imputed no 


a 


| such thing to the Senator. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think the gentleman 
has somewhat misapprehended me. I have not 
expressed any opinion whatever as to how the war 
ought to be prosecuted, except that it ought to be 
prosecuted vigorously, I have expressed no opin- 
ion, much less committed myself, as to any par- 
ticular mode or project for terminating the war; 
but merely stated that I have heard it suggested 
that it would be betier to abstain from active oper- 


| ations altogether, and to fall back to such line as 
| it may be intended to maintain as a boundary, and 
| wait there for such attack as Mexico may choose 


| humane, more economical of expenditures, of | 
| 
| 


bringing it to a close; but until convinced that 
| there was such a mode, and believing that their 
| only alternate was to bring it to an end by a vigor- 
| ous prosecution of the war, however deplorable 
| the consequences, he was ready to vote for such 
| Measures as tended to promote a vigorous prose- 
| cution of the war. 


| be able to answer his own question, when informed 
| that there had been no mails received from the city 
| of Mexico since the period of the assembling of 
| the Mexican Congress. As the Senator contem- 


lated voting for this bill, he presumed there would 


|| be no opposition to its passage, and he would ask, 
|| therefore, that it be read a third time this day. 


Mr. ARCHER said he believed that Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber concurred in the sen- 
timents expressed by the Senator from Kentucky 


not aware that any gentleman would be reluctant 
| to accede to the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that it be passed 
this day. An inquiry had been addressed by the 
Senator from Kentucky to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and, as that gen- 
tleman was not now in his seat, it might be proper 
that some other member of the committee should 
state, as he now did, (having the honor to be one 
of the members,) that no communication had been 
yet laid before that committee in relation to the 
Senator’s inquiry. ‘The probability, therefore, he 
thought, was, that no answer had been received 
| by this Government. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, in announcing his readiness to support 





ducted. He believed there was no Senator on 


| nity to express the opinions he entertained in rela- 


| best means to be adopted for bringing it to aspeedy 
and honorable termination. But he did not think 
that such opportunity was properly afforded by 
this bill. For his own part, whatever opinion he 
entertained in regard to the ovigin and antecedents 
of the war, he was determined to go as far as any 
man in yielding all necessary supplies; but he did 
net mean to go as far as the Senaior from Ken- 
tucky seemed to have done, and to declare his 
views, or even to intimate an opinion, as to what 
would be the best mode of conducting the war 
with a view to that result which all so much de- 
sired. He did not think it expedient to do so for 
many reasons. The Executive must be possessed 
of better information than Senators could be. What 





as to the propriety of passing this bill; and he was || 


| either side who was not anxious for an opportu- | 


tion to the conduct of the war heretofore, and the | 


to make. I did say, however, that such a mode 
of proceeding would be to make a lingering and 
endless war, involving an expense almost as much 


| as active operations would require. ‘There would 


be none of the restraints or constraints of war, to 
make the parties feel the necessity of peace. I can 
see no need of it under such a system, and there- 
fore I say, that on a comparison of these means, 


| active, vigorous war seems to me better calculated 
|| and more conducive to the end we all have in 
| Mr. BENTON said, perhaps the Senator would || 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
i 
| 
i} 


view—the speedy termination of the war. I give 
this as my opinion, as the matter is presented to 


| my mind; but I am ready to hear any suggestions 


from any quarter, and to adopt any suggestions 
from any quarter, of a mode by which this deplo- 
rable war can be brought to the best conclusion. 
That is what [ said. That is what I say in ad- 
vance ; and I think I cannot change my opinion. 
I go for any mode which shall promise an early 
specific settlement of the war; but as Jong as I en- 
tertain my present views, to be consistent, I must 
go for the boldest, most vigorous prosecution of the 
war. I go for all the measures that will supply 
the means that will be adequate and necessary. 
Mr. ARCHER, too, avowed his coneurrence in 
that branch of the opinions of the gentleman from 
Kentucky wherein he had shown he was willing 
to grant any supplies, whether of men or money, 
to arrive at the conclusion of an honorable peace. 
On that point they both agreed. They both would 
lend their coéperation to the best means that would 
lead to that conclusion; but he would not, as that 
Senator had done, commit himself to an expressien 


| of opinion as to what would be the best mode. He 


' 
; 
i] 


this bill, had taken occasion to express an opinion | 
as ‘to the mode in which this war should be con- | 


j 
HT 


| called upon now to express an 





| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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would bethe better mode of conducting the war, too, | 


must depend much on the evidence of the ofhcers 
who have been heretofore engaged in the conduct of 
that war. Without the experience of those officers 
Senators could not say definitively what would. be 
the best mode of prosecuting the war. For himself, 


he would only say, that after his mind shall have | 


been satisfied what was the best mode, his codper- 
ation should be yielded to it; but for the present he 
should abstain from any expression of opinion in 
relation to it. He thought his friend from Ken- 
tucky had been somewhat unadvised m saying 
that there were two opinions as to the » to 
be given to the war on the part of those who were 
determined to conduct it to a successful conclusion. 
He would not, for himself, now say anything, but 


that he would give his vote for whatever he should | 


eventually find, whether supplies of men or:m 
would conduce to the success of our arms. vee 


| 


' 
i 


| 


knew there were a great many persons who think 
there is no other mode of reaching that end except 
by advancing, as the cant phrase is, and “ revel- 
ling in the Halls of the Montezumas.”’ Sir, 1 doubt 
if that would be the best mode of bringing it to a 
conclusion; and if that is what my friend means 
to express by his avowal in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, I will say that | am not 
prepared to express such an opinion now. I have 
many strong reasons for it. If I were to-express 
such an opinion, | might hereafter have an expres- 
sion of opinion to retract, I do not think we are 
other opinion, on 
either side, than that of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in which I concur, that we will give a cor- 
dial support to the war. But I mean to sey for 
myself, and for myself only, that while I stand 
pledged and willingly committed to the support of 
the war, I do not mean to stand committed to any 
peculiar mode of conducting the war. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose but for one word 
more. He had certainly no right to feel dissatis- 
fied with any opinion of the Senator from Virginia, 
though he had thought that that Senator’s remarks 
were intended to convey the idea that he (Mr. C.) 
had been less cautious and more hasty in the ex- 
pression of his opinions than was prudent. His 
opinions were certainly worth se little that he often 
expressed them hastily; but he would also say 
that he was always ready to retract them when 
he was satisfied they were erroneous. He might 
now have expressed his views with his usual-want 
of caution; but if any gentleman can poini out any 
other mode better calculated to attain an honorable 
peace, he should be thankful to the gentleman who 
offered it. The gentleman seemed to suppose that 
possibly there might be included in his means—a 
vigorous prosecution of the war—somv idea of 
reaching the Halls of the Montezumas and revelling 
aos "Clee gentleman could hardly su that 
such an idea was intended to be included by him 
in the terms he used when he e of the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. It:was peace, and 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. The honorable Senator |) peace only, which he desired, and to attain peace 
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a vigorous prosecution of the war he held to be 


necessary. If peace could be attained, he cared not 
where the theatre might be—whether Monterey, 
Matamoros, Tampico, or elsewhere was consecra- 
ted to that object. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and read a third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF MEMORIALS. 


The Senate next proceeded to the consideration 
of the report of the Committee on Printing, on the 
memorial of inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Louisiana, in relation to the modification of the 
tariff, which the committee recommended be not 
printed, 

Mr. SIMMONS moved to amend the report by 
striking out the word ** not,” so that the report 
will recommend the printing of the memorial. He 
could not understand why the committee should 
be adverse to printing memorials of this character, 
coming, as this did, from some of the most intel- 
ligent men in the country, and suggesting what 
they believed to be the appropriate means of im- 





proving the revenues of the country. This ques- | ; 
|| resentative to speak for them; but it would be dis- 


tion—the improvement of the revenues of the coun- 
try—it seemed from what had transpiyed in this 
Senate Chamber this morning, was one Which was 
interesting to every Senator; and it seemed to be 
making an invidious distinction to refuse to print 
suggestions of that character, when they printed 
every memorial containing suggestions for decreas- 


four memorials on his table at the present moment 


which had been printed by order of the Senate, || ‘ar ; ws 
|| was opposed to the printing of this memorial, it 


|| contained a very gross, and unnecessary, and un- 


every one of which prays for some draft on the 
treasury, some appropriation, some expenditure, 
or something for carrying on another policy than 
that of obtaining revenues. Now, these planters 
of Louisiana, as was stated here the other day, 


i 
it 
| 

i} 


; _ CASS called for the reading of the memo- 
rial. 


The Secretary read it accordingly. 
Mr. CASS said it seemed to him that the peti- 


tioners did not confine themselves to the subject- 
matter of their memorial, but went into an attack 
on a representative in the other branch of Con- 
gress. The ground taken in the memorial, respect- 
ing the imposition of duties, had no influence on 


his mind whatever in determining his course re- | 


specting the printing. He was as willing that the 
memorials should be printed on one side as the 
other, but this was an attack on a representative 
in the other House with which the Senate had 
nothing to do, 

Mr. SIMMONS replied, that the Senator from 
Michigan must see that means were specified for 
raising revenue by a duty on sugar, and they had 
only discussed the conduct of their representative, 
for the reason that they did not wish his course to 
be understood as meeting their approval. He un- 
derstood that one reason why a member of the 
committee was opposed to the printing of the me- 


° ee | 
morial was, that these petitioners had here a rep- 


covered that the constituents of that representative 
disapproved of his conduct without distinction of 
party. It was not, then, for the purpose of in- 
Juring that representative that they had spoken, 


|| but to disavow his acts, when he perhaps honestly 
|| thought he was acting for their interest. 

: > | 
ing the means of the treasury. He had three or || 


| 


| 
| 


have invested in the sugar growing interest fifty || 
millions of dollars, and they suggest some means | 


of benetiting the treasury, while their interests are 


protected from sacrifice. This was a very important | 


consideration, The last year there were two and 
a half millions collected for the treasury from sugar 
alone; nay, it amounted to nearly three millions; 


' 
whereas, at the present rates, the amount collected | 


would not be more than one and a half millions. 
It had been recommended to resort to a tax on 
coffee; but a tax of twenty-five per cent. on that 
article would not amount to the loss of duty on 
sugar alone. Were they, then, entirely to disre- 
gard these suggestions? Were they to throw away 


| Rhode Island, that memorials on other subjects had | 





Mr. CHALMERS had no idea when the report 
was brought in, of producing so extensive a debate 
on the tariff of 1846. Now, as a reason why he 


called-for attack on a representative in the other 
branch of Congress. It did not say their repre- 


| Sentative was wrong in his opinion, but that he 


was unfaithful. Inevery other respect the memo- 
rial was entitled to great respect; but he thought 
the Senate should not print a memorial charging 
unfaithfulness on a member of the other body. 


1 With respect to the remark of the Senator from 


|| been printed, he replied that it was not done by 


this million and a half in the hopeless prospect of | 


getting iton coffee? He thought at this juncture 
it would be wise in the Congress of the United 
States to listen to all the suggestions of the people 
who were interested, in reference to the improvement 


of the revenues of the country; but especially not to || 


mark out this kind of memorial, by refusing to 


print it, as indicated by the report of the commit- | 


tee. 
critical position, and it behooves Congress to sat- 
isfy the people, so far as they can, that after pay- 
ing all due regard and attention to other branches, 
they can see no better course to pursue for the pro- 
duction of revenue than that which may be resorted 
to. But every suggestion made to them in refer- 
ence to the finances of the country, should be re- 
spectfully listened to. They should, at least, pay 
as much respect to memorials of this character as 
to propositions to build warchouses—to proposi- 
tions for the expenditure of large sums of money 
in order to accommodate importations on foreign 
account. He was astonished that a memorial like 
this should be so summarily disposed of. Itcame 
from a respectable body of men, and it was couch- 
ed in respectful terms, and it suggested one of the 
most certain and reliable articles in the catalogue 
of imports for the production of revenue. It sug- 
gested that this Government should go back, in its 
necessities, to a rate of duties by which nearly 
three millions of dollars were produced on a single 


The finances of the country were now ina | 


| 
! 
| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


direction of the Printing Committee, For his part 
he was opposed to the printing of such memorials, 
and had been since he had been a member of that 


. * : | 
committee. He was opposed to printing any ” 
e 


pers that would lead to no practical good. 
saw no reason why memorials sent here should be 
printed, unless it was that the people who sent 
them might see themselves in print, If they have 
grievances to complain of, and they ask for a re- 
dress of their grievances, he was willing that their 
memorial should be printed; but no Senator, on 
reading this, could fail to discover that the duty 
on sugar was not the object—not the main object 
of this memorial. It was to cast an imputation on 
their representative in the other branch of Con- 
gress, whom they thought had not voted right on 
the tariff of 1846. He (Mr. C.) could not lend 
himself to any such thing as that; and he regretted 
that the printing of this memorial was to be precip- 
itated. A great deal of trash had heretofore been 
rinted by the Senate, but not on a report of the 
rinting Committee. That these memorialists 
have suffered by the tariff of 1846, may be true; 
that they may hereafier suffer, might be true; but 
it would be time enough for the Senate gravely to 
debate whether they should print such petitions 
when that is made manifest, and it became neces- 
sary to take action upon it. But to print men’s 
fancies, when they are merely fancies, was a very 
inappropriate expenditure of the public money, in 
his opinion. He certainly intended no disrespect 
to the memorialists, but he intended to prevent 
them being guilty of disrespect to a member of the 
other House, by the printing of their memorial. 
Mr. H. JOHNSON said this was certainly not a 
question of much importance, yet he could not but 
express his surprise at the refusal to print a peti- 


article; and they would refuse even to print it, and || tion coming from so highly respectable a source, 
would pass it by without attention! He would || on a subject of the highest importance, not only to 
not detain the Senate; but he expressed the hope || the memorialists and to the State of Louisiana, but 
that they should not reject a certain source of rev- || to the whole western country, as was stated in the 
enue to run after the phantom of a duty on tea and || petition, and as he knew to be the fact, when peti- 

| tions were printed every day, not only during this, 


coffee. They had heard it said here the other day 
that sugar was higher than it was before the duty 
was clamiads If this, then, were so, and they had 
no right to doubt it, they lost all motive to continue 
the reduction, for the consumer got it no cheaper, 
and the country lost the revenue. 


| 
| 





i 


but during former sessions—petitions, too, on pri- 
vate subjects, of which they had printed several 
during the present session. They had printed 
petitions on the subject of private claims, without 
any objection being made, merely on the motion 


| 
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Mr. ARCHER felt constrained to say a word, 
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| of the Senator presenting them. He remembered 








that, butthe other day, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Dix] presented petitions relating to private 
claims, which, on his motion, were pringed with. 
out any en as he understood. He knew 
however, they were printed on the motion of the 
Senator, without reference to the Printing Com. 
mittee. And yet here was a memorial presented 
| which was signed by a mass of the most intelli. 
gent and respectable planters of Louisiana, on 4 
subject of vital importance to them—a subject on 
| which they have had much practical experience 
for years—a subject which is not only of vital im. 
portance to them, but to the whole western cou. 
try; in short, it was a national subject; and yet, 
forsooth, objections were made to printing it, while 
petitions for private claims have been printed sim- 
ny. on the motion of the Senator presenting them, 
| his was certainly a little singular. To be sure, 
it was not a matter of much importance; but the 
titioners were men whom he kilew to be of the 
ighest respectability, who spoke, as he had re- 
marked before, on a subject of the highest impor- 
tance. The great objection, however, seemed to 
be, because the memorialists had therein expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of their immediate 
representative. Well, have they not the right to 
speak so? ‘Fhis memorial he considered as coming 
in the shape of instructions to their representative. 
He could see nothing disrespectful in it to the rep- 
| resentative referred to, of whom he knew many of 
the signers were warm personal and political 
| friends. He denied that their object Was, as had 
been asserted, not so much to produce a change in 
the law of last year, as to censure their represent- 
/ ative. He knew that was not their object in sign- 
ing this petition; nor was such his object in pre- 
senting it. They, to be sure, go on to state how 
the interests of Louisiana have grown up under 
the tariff heretofore, and how they are now about 
to be sacrificed by the repeal of that tariff; and, in 
| detailing the injury which the people of Louisiana 
| will incur from the late law passed by Congress, 
they say that their representative had not repre- 
sented their interests. And was it not natural that 
they should allude to it?) And was it natural that 
they should send their memorial to a representa- 
tive who was opposed to their interests? No; 
they send it to their Senator, with a request that 
he would present it, not with a view to censure 
their representative, but with a view to produce a 
repeal of the law which they justly say it is im- 
portant to the nation should be repealed during the 
war—at a time when the means of the Govern- 
ment require an augmentation of duties on imports. 
The Secretary of the Treasury admits that the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar will result in a dimi- 
nution of a million and a half of the revenue, but 
he (Mr. J.) would venture to say that the reduc- 
tion would amount to two millions at least; and 
this, too, in a time of war, when the Government 
cannot be carried on without augmented means. 
And have not the people the right to speak of the con- 
| duct of their representatives? He did not concur 
with gentlemen who say this is an impeachment 
or a censuring of their representative. He knew 
many of these signers to be warm personal and 
litical friends of the representative, and they 
een alluded to his conduct, as he (Mr. J.) con- 
ceived, in the way of instructions. And he had 
been under the impression that it was a Demo- 
cratic doctrine, that the people have the right to 
instruct their Representatives and the Legislatures 
their Senators, which was repeatedly done. 











not on the merits of this petition, but on the 
strange and extraordinary reason given against 
printing it. As had been observed by the Senator 
who had ~~ eer = seat, it was . gp 
from respectable people, respéctin ic icy, 
which affects ae. cies of “the cementation, 
This certainly would seem to give them some 
claim to have their memorial printed, That was 
not contested. Well, then, on what ground was 
it resisted? Why, here are people of these United 
States alleging their grievances—alleging that they 
cannot be in the other House, because their 
representative is opposed to their interests, or 
—_ they conceive to be their interests, and they 
are to be ded from being heard here, because 
some Senators think the is not so re- 
8 as it ought to have been. Now he (Mr. 

.) should be glad to know how the are 
to contrive to be heard in Congress if this sort 
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he de seen alle 














of argumentation is to prevail. They were denied 
a proper organ in the House of Representatives; 
and when they spread their grievances here, they | 
are not to be heard, because we think they have | 
not treated their representative properly. Why, || 
have they not the right, if they conceive their | 
representative has betrayed their trust, to ex-| 
yress that opinion? Is the Senate of the United 

States to take. a supervising authoritY over the | 
expression of the people of this country of the | 
grievances they endure? Because the memorial- 

ists say something that does not suit our taste— 

making no imputations on us here, which it | 
would be competent in us to reject, but com- | 
menting on something elsewhere, which does not || 
altogether meet our taste—their memorial is to be \| 
jaid aside. 1 have always understood that we are || 
able to protect our own dignity, but I never heard 





that the Senate of the United States had set itself 
up to protect others; and from what? Why, against 
the complaints of their own constituencies. These 
memorialistssay they have been immensely injured, 
and I, for one, protest against the denial to print | 
their statement of grievances. I do not feel dis- | 
posed to treat this as a matter of opinion merely, | 
but I say, and demand, that this memorial, under 
such circumstances, should be allowed to go to tlit 
people of the United States, and that it be not 
stifled here, coming as it does from a source so 
respectable. I hope the motion to print will pre- | 
vail. | 

Mr. CHALMERS regretted that the few obser- | 
vations he had made against the printing of this 
memorial should have led to such a debate. He | 
felt still more mortified that a Senator so remark- | 
able for his courtesy, both here and elsewhere, 
should not know what was due to the other branch 
of Congress. 

Mr. ARCHER interposed, and said he should | 
regret exceedingly, if any remark of his should be 
deemed uncourteous to any one in either House. 

[J. K. Warker, Esq., the Private Secretary of | 
the President, here appeared below the bar, and 
announced a message to the Senate from the Presi- 
dent of the United States.] | 

Mr. CHALMERS said he must at least en- 
deavor to set himself right with the Senate as to 
the motive which induced him to make this report; 
and he was satisfied if the Senator from Virginia 
would turn the matter over in his mind, he would 
see, in the principle which he had laid down, that 
this body could protect itself, sufficient to induce 
them to refuse to be the medium of attacks on the 
other branch. They were told that this was an 
instruction from the constituents to the representa- | 
tive. Then why was it here? The Senator from | 





Virginia says it is here because they cannot be 
heard there. If their memorials are respectful, 
they will be presented and will be heard there, not- 
withstanding their representative may differ from 
them in opinion. But were the doors of the Uni- 
ted States Senate to be opened to abusive letters 
on representatives or public officers? And were 
they not only to be received, but printed? He 
conceived that the Senate had rights, and a duty 
also, in relation to documents which came there. 
It was the duty of the Senate to judge whether the 
expression of these documents was respectful, and 
whether they are such as can receive the sanction 
of this body. But this memorial is not for this 
Senate; and it should go to the other House. If 
it was an instruction for a representative, let it go 
to the House of Representatives, and that House 
will be able, as the gentleman from Virginia says 
this House is, to protect its own dignity. But Ms 
was really surprised to be called upon in this grave 
manner to defend the report of the Printing Com- 
mittee refusing to print a statement of the fancies 
of these memorialists, whose interests may or may 
not possibly suffer. They reminded him forcibly 
of a certain sensitive female, whose tears flowed 
fast on the margin of a stream as she contemplated 
the possibility of her unborn infant being drowned 
there. These memorialists here fancied 
ills to arise from the tariff of 1846; they weep at 
the prospect of being drowned in its stream, while 
they stand on its oe D banks. 
Mr. SIMMONS did not design to protract this 
debate, and therefore he should make n@ allusion 
to weeping females, much less to their unborn 
children. He merely wished to call the attention 
of the Senator to one reason which fell from him, 
which had no reference to di of language 
which he supposed was used to this repre- 
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sentative. When this memorial came before the 


Committee on Printing, he did not think there was 


anything in it disrespectful to their representative. || 


He merely thought, when he heard it read, that | 


the people of that district had said, as they had || 


the right to say, that their representative misrepre- 
sented their interests; and they gave their reasons 
for saying so, that their silence might not be con- 
strued into an approval of his vote. Now, was 
not that respectful? Butthe Senator from Missis- 


|| Senator here heard it? 
} || 1ts contents? 
sippi said he was opposed to the printing for an- || 


Other reason: he was opposed to it on public | 


rounds. He says it comes here requesting a 
y 1 s 


granting their prayer—thus conveying the idea that 
it was hopeless to expect that our revenue system 
can be possibly altered. 


Were they then to go on, and lay impost duties on 
tea and coffee, or see the country straightened to 
degradation in its finances and suffering in its credit, 
when there were propositions honestly entertained 


to give equal facilities to the revenue and greater || 


advantages toa portion of ourcitizens? ‘The Senator 
from Mississippi says he is opposed to printing this 
memorial, because there is no prospect of any action 
of that sort. He would print, if—t were possi- 
ble that there could be any action of that kind. 
That is what I understood the Senator to say; and 
I should like to know what that Senator means by 
precluding those who are as sincerely desirous as 
he, or any other friend and supporter of the Ad- 
ministration, from preventing want and penury and 
degradation coming on our people for lack of 
means. 
this particular line of policy, and that the people 
have no right to suggest any other means, or any 


more appropriate resource? Every one must see, || 


so far as our present means are concerned, they 
are wholly inadequate, and that other means must 
be employed. 

This morning the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Nixes] showed it to be the prevailing senti- 
ment that they should exhaust the means of rais- 
ing revenue by duties on imports before any other 
resource was resorted to; and here was the very 


best article indicated in this memorial to supply a | 


part of the deficiency. He called the attenuon of 
the Senate to this, because there was a disposition 
manifested to follow the track which had been 
seen to be destructive. He had as much solicitude 
to sustain the revenues of the country, and to 
supply the wants of the treasury of the country as 
any friend of the Administration could have. He 
would go as far as they would go, perhaps even 
farther; and he had no theories in his way. He 
would take, as wise men always would do when 
in.a state of distress, the beaten track and sources 
of revenue which had heretofore been found suc- 
cessful; and if, after that had been done, any other 
could be suggested that would be likely to produce 
diminution of the deficiency, it should have his 
support. But he could not consent, when two 
propositions were suggested like these, either to 
tax coflee or go back to the sugar tax, to do that 
which would be like a poll tax on the people of 
this country, with no advantage to any one, when 
he could put it on sugar and. stimulate industry. 
His sincere object was to supply the deficiency in 
the treasury, and his convictions were that these 
suggestions of practical, intelligent, and patriotic 
men, were such as would aid in replenishing the 
treasury; and why, then, should they not be heard? 
This war would turn out to be no children’s play. 
Look at the report which was before them. ‘They 
were asked to supply fifty millions of dollars for 
the succeeding year; and what prospect had they 
of doing that, unless they changed their policy? 
Before he sat down, he would ask for the yeas arid 
nays on his motion. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ah 

Mr. ATHERTON said it certainly was not his 
intention on this unimportant questgn, which was 


simply to strike out the word ‘‘ not,”’ to go into a 
discussion of the tariff law or thé Mexican war. 
It seemed to him that some of the 
which had been made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on the other side, would have been more ap- 
plicable, if the question had been on the reception 
of the memorial, or that part of it which reflects on 
the aioaae i Sh ceasrametainend the 
the objections whi ve to the printing i 
memorial are sufficient in my mind, without enter- 


|| extra number for distribution. 
thing to be done, and they should be content to || 


print memorials when there was some prospect of || morial has been heard and referred, 


} 


Was there then no pos- | 
sibility of improving the revenues of this country? | 


Does he mean to say we will go on in || 





ST. 





, ing into that part of the memorial atall. The Sen- 
| ator from Louisiana has expressed his surprise 
| that the committee should have reported against 
| the printing of this memorial. Now it is just as 
proper in me to express my surprise that those 
who presented it should desire to have it printed. 
For what good is it to be done? It is a memorial to 
the Senate of the United States; and has not every 
Does not every one know 
With what object, then, is it to be 
printed? Is it merely that it may go among our 
documents? for we do not propose to print any 
It has been asked if 
we will not hear these petitions. Why this me- 
The subject 
has been spoken of as if it was the general rule to 
printall memorials. | know, perhaps through some 
irregularity, that some memorials have been print- 
ed; but the gentleman from Rhode Island will do 
| us the justice to say, that the committee have not 
| reported in favor of printing these memorials. Nor 
| can that be necessary, as | had occasion to say the 
| other day; for when memorials are brought before 
the Senate, they are referred, and their important 
| facts are imbodied in the report of the committee, 
/ and thus they come before the Senate and the 
| country in an imposing form. ‘The Senator asks, 
Will you not listen to these petitioners? Will you 
| deny the memorialists the privilege of having them 


|| Spread upon your journal? I was not aware that 


it was our habit to spread memorials on the jour- 
nal. And is it a denial to listen to memorials when 
| they are read to this body? Why, then, should 
| this memorial be made an exception from the gen- 
eral rule? There is nothing new in this memorial. 
There are no new facts or statistics in it, The 
| Senator from Rhode Island has referred to the vast 
| €xpense to which the treasury is subject. It seems 


| to me, then, to be the best course under such cir- 
| cumstances and state of affairs, not to go to the 
expense of printing when no good can result, 
Besides, it has already been printed. It is a printed 
memorial as it comes to us. These considerations 
are sufficient to induce me to refuse to print this 
‘and all other memorials from which no good can 
arise. But one remark further. ‘This memorial is 
supposed to be disrespectful toa member of the other 
House. No one will deny to these memorialists 
the right to speak of their representatives; but it is 
a principle of parliamentary law that members of 
each House should avoid that which will embroil 
them with the other House. Even a desire to 
opens in one House of the acts of the other, is 
| checked as unparliamentary for these reasons; and 
if a petition comes here, then, containing disre- 
spectful imputations, is it not disrespectful to print 
| it and put it among our records? Suppose a memo- 
rial to go to the other House, which was disrespect- 
ful to any Senator, would it not be disrespectful 
| to receive it, and mote especially to print it? I 
| think that is the principle which applies in this 
| case, in consequence of the danger we should be in 
| of violating that parliamentary law which guards 
| the two Houses agaiiist embroiling themselves 
| with each other. And it seems to me that the ex- 
| pressions quoted by the Senator from Rhode Island 
| were not correctly given. If I recollect the pur- 
| port, it accuses the representative of being unfaith- 
| ful to his trust. 

| Mr. SIMMONS: Unfaithful to their interests. 
| Mr. ATHERTON. Well, itisa serious impu- 
} 





tation on a member of . 
~— eee said nee aeons 
sland thought it very strange and extraordinary 
in him’ that he should be. opposed to printing 
memorials from men so respectable; and on the 
| subject of taxing tea and coflee, he added, that he 
| had no theory himself, but that he wanted light 
| wherever he could obtain it, andAhat he would act 
in accordance with jit. Well, if that Senator has 
no theory of, protection, I have none of free trade. 
, Mr.SiM S. I said I had no theory which 
would prevent me taxing the free articles. 
* Mr. CHALMERS begged the gentleman from 
Rhode Island to recollect his constituents had 
not enjoyed the benefit of thirty per cent. protection 
on their cotton. The Senator from Rhode Island 
manifested an anxious solicitude to protect cotton 
manufactures of every description and those which 
were identical. He therefore exhibited a fellow- 
feeling with the Louisiana planters and the sugar 
interest. That Senator, therefore, should not feel 
astonished if he (Mr. C.) had a feliow-feeling with 
those who have no protection, With those who 
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have © community of interest, “a fellow-feeling || country had the right to be heard, for they had 


akes us wondrous kind.” 
* Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON said, although the |) 
question before the Senate was apparently wnim- 
portant, it seemed to him to involve a principle of 
a good deal of importance. He understood the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass] to take differ- 
ent ground, and to object because it reflected on a 
member of the other aiid. He thought the Sen-") 
ator from Michigan said that but for that he would 
be willing to print this memorial; and he inferred, | 
though it was not said in terms, that such would 
have been the course of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi {Mr. Cuaumers.} The Senator from New || 
Hasnpuhive {Mr. Aruerton] was opposed to the | 

inting because it would cost a little money. | 
Now he (Mr. J.) rose to express his opinion—an || 


} 
| 











not only the right to be heard, but to be obeyed 
when they are heard. They had the right to in- 
fluence their representatives just as the State Legis- 


latures had the right to mfluence the judgments of | 


their respective Senators here. What would be- 
come of the constituencies were it otherwise? 
These constituents, then, had the right to express 
their opinions of the course of their representative 
in respectful language; and without the nal 
knowledge of the Senator from Louisiana, | Mr. H. 
Jonnson,| looking at the document alone, he was 
satisfied that it was not the purpose of these me- 
morialisis to impute corrujt motives to their rep- 
resentative. Why then should they not be heard? 
Ave we the only wise and experienced men in the 
nation? Is all the wisdom, and virtue, and judg- 


memorials, the expense would not be so great ay 


opinion in which he differed from the two Senators | ment, to be found here? Have not the people 
from Michigan and Mississippi—and to state very || experience, and wisdom, and virtue? and have 


briefly the grounds of that difference. In 1846, || 
the tariff policy of this country, not only as it was || 
established in 1842, but from a time long antece- || 
dent, was radically changed; changed, because the || 
Senate and the other House of Congress were of | 


they not the right to speak as their experience, and 
wisdom, and virtue may lead them to speak? 
(The Clerk of the House of Representatives ap- 
peared below the bar, with the bill to promote 
enlistments in the army, which the House of Rep- 


opinion—and so was the Executive—that it was || 
radically defective. ‘That policy had begn, by the || 


imposition of duties, to protect, designedly, the 
agricultural, the planting, as well as the manufac 
turing industry of the country; and almost coeval 
with that system was found the protection of the 


sugar interest by the imposition of duties. The || 


change to which he had alluded, and in which the 
tariff ef 1846 was founded, was based on the 
assumption that it was unconstitutional, either in 


terms, or unconstitutional looking to the spirit of || 
our organic law, to = by duties any portion | 

e country designedly; but to | 
protect incidentally was all right enough, Well || 


of the industry of t 


now, this representative in the other House, who is 
alladed to in this memorial, shared in that opinion, 
honestly, no dowbt; for he (Mr. J.) should be the 
last man on this floor to assail either that repre- 
sentative or any other member of the other House, 
or to impeach his moral character and conduct. 
And what was done by this memorial? A large 
number of planters, of the district which that 
member represents, impressed by the conviction 
that their interests were sacrificed by the act which 
received that representative’s sanction in 1846, 
and believing it utterly and completely useless to 
hope to effect a change through him, present them- 
selves before us, stating their reasons for that opiu- 
ion, in what he (Mr. J.) considered respectful terms. 
Now he understood the Senators from Michigan 
and Mississippi to say that this was disreapectful 
to the member of the other House. Why, we 
have arrived at a singular condition of things in 
these United States already; and God knows what 
will be the end of it. We have been told on hich 


resentatives had passed, with an amendment. } 
Mr. R. JOHNSON continued. Well, now, 
| where were they going to stop? He thought it 
Hi his duty, for mstance, to assume a certain course 
|| on any question; he differed from his constituents; 
| and they come and ask the Senate to hear their 


to expect that any bill, respecting which there was 
| such a difference, would be repealed by any action 
of his; and they were not to be heard because it 
was disrespectful to the Senator from Maryland! 
Sir, ours is a popular Government, founded on an 
enlightened popular will, and that will will be 
|| heard, sooner or later, whether gentlemen consent 
|| or refuse, and in spite of what they may do. He 
|| did not eare whether they printed this memorial or 


'| not; but he recollected that memorials had come 
|| here from New York, pegitioning for the repeal of | 


|| the pilot law of 1837, and it appeared to have been 
|| obviously right that they should be printed, with- 
| out even being referred to the Printing Committee; 
| It was not of importance to them to print this me- 
|| morial—not to them alone—for they could ascer- 
|| tain its contents by going to the table; but was it 
|| not important in other places to know what the 


|| people of Louisiana think of the repeal of the tariff 


| aet? How could the people of Maryland know 
|, whether he legislated wisely or not on subjects 
|| touching the interests of Louisiana, unless they 
|| had, as he had, the grounds whieh entered into his 
| judgement? He held it to be not only proper, but 
|| of all things Democratic, that the people should be 
|| heard when they spoke in respectful terms. His 


|| friend from Mississippi [Mr. Cuatmers] spoke.as 


| voice, and to be permitted to state the existence of | 
|| that difference, and to say that they had no reason | 


authority that he who dares to question the con- || though he intended to assert in practice that senti- 
duct of the Executive of the United States, whilst | ment which was heard at the time it was uttered 
the country is in a state of war, is “aiding and || only to be reproved, that the people should be 
comforting” the enemy, ‘That m was re- || saved from themselves; that they do not know 
ceived, and those words were intended to apply to || how to come before us and state their grievances; 
somebody—intended to apply to those who differ, | that they are not sufficiently regardful of the de- 
and honestly differ, from the Executive. That || cencies of life;and that if they say they differ from 
message was received; and did his friends from | their representatives, they are not to be heard, be- 











the time consumed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Arnerton} in opposing it. 

Mr. CHALMERS again rose. 

Mr. BENTON expressed a desire that the Sen- 
ate should concur in an amendment made in the 
enlistment bill by the House of Representatives 
and inquired if an opportunity could not be afford. 
ed for tha se. ° 

Mr. CH ERS said he did not rise to entey 

| again into the discussion, but simply to reply to 
something said in the course of the debate. 

Mr. MANGUM said, with permission of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, he would move that 
the subject under consideration be postponed jn. 
formally, for the purpose of acting upon the bill 
designated by the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE ENLISTMENT BILL. 


The bill to encourage enlistments in the army of 
the United States was then taken up. 

Mr. BENTON said the House of Representa- 
tives had amended it by the insertion of the words 
*‘wunless sooner discharged,’? an amendment in 
which he moved a concurrence. 

- The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. MANGUM availed himself of this oppor- 


| 
| 
i} 

| tunity to move that when the Senate adjourns, it 





will adjourn to Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF MEMORIALS. 


On the motion of Mr. H. JOHNSON, the Sen- 
| ate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
| Printing Committee. 
|| Mr. CHALMERS felt called upon to say a few 
| words in reply to what had fallen from Senators. 
| He denied that he had expressed any unwilling- 
ness to hear these memorialists. He said he heard 
| their memorial in silence and with pleasure, for 
| though he did not agree with them in sentiment, 
that they should be heard. The 
Senator from Maryland had read to them a lecture 

iety of conduet, and intimated that the 
|| position he (Mr. C.) had taken was similar to that 
_ charged as having been taking a few years ago— 
that the people were not capable of self-govern- 
ment—that the people could not take care of them- 
selves. Now nothing that had fallen from him 
authorized such an inference. He also proceeded 
to comment on other expressions used by Senators 
respeeting the tariff and the Mexican war; and 
having corrected the imputations cast upon him, 
resumed his seat. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved that the Senate ad- 
journ, which was negatived. 

The question was then taken on Mr, Simons’s 
—e and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 

ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Ciliey, Thomas Clay- 
ton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Critte Davis, Dayton, 
Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of a > Joha- 
son of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pierce, Siur 
mons, Upham, and Woodbridge—31. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Ben- 
ton, Breese, Bright, Butier, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Dix, 
Houston; Lewis, Niles, Sevier, Speight, and Turney—18. 


} 





|| he was willi 
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Michizan and Mississippi think it disrespectful to 
print that message? Did they not feel and know 
that the object of that message—on which the time 
might come when he should feel it to be his duty 
to say a few words—was to impute improper mo- 
tives to those who differed from the Sagouive? 
and that amongst those who so differed, were to 
be found members of Congress? But nejther of 
those Senators though¢ it disrespectful to print that 
message. It was legitimate therefore to print what 
comes from the Executive, assailing the motives 
of representatives, but it was disrespectful and im- 

per to priatenything coming from constituents 
who think proper to express an opinion different 
from that entertained by their representative. And 
where does this carry us to? Where does it lead 
us? The Executive is to go unscathed in time of 
war, by the popular voice, because, in his opinion, 
it may be “aiding and comforting” the enemy; 
and the representative is to go on, his whole course 
unexamined and uncensured, because, forsooth, it 


is not respectful to find fault with the acts of a rep- | 


resentative. And where does such a doctrine come 
from? From our friends on the other side of this 
chamber, whoare, parexcellence,democratic. From 
such a doctrine he wholly differed. He should not 
stay to contend here that the constituency of this 


The report, as amended, was then adopted. 
cause it is disrespectful to some particular repre- The Senate then adjourned to Monday next. 
sentative. It seemed to him that this was most Poem nnenene mae 


extraordinary doctrine. From some cause 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 7, 1847. 
The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER announced the resolution sub- 
mitted yesterday evening by Mr. Hanatson, to 
close the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union at half-past two o’clock this day 
on the bill to raise fora limited time an additional 
military aioe for other purposes, as the first 


business in o : 
Mr. TIBBATTS said he rose to a privileged 
question had 


| other, their friends on the other side, of the Print 
‘| ing Committee, seemed all at once to have 
awake to the danger of printing memorials. Thi 
was not the first memorial they had refused to 
| print. A body of harmless and virtuous a 
| deprecating war under all circumstances, looking 
to universal peace not only as the end to be de- 
sired, but attained, present a respectful memorial: 
the printing of that was to be refused! These me- 
morialisis Louisiana constitute, as their Sen- 
ator stated, the most ee sent eitizens of both 
parties; and feeling that the tariff of 1846 would be 





ee 


; the fT « tid be || question; and asked if the previous 
oppressive—entertaining the opinion that their in- || not been demanded evening on the reso- 
terests would be sacri come here and || lution to close debate, &e.? 

| say that the conduct of their representative, in its || On being answered that it had not— 

|| practical operation, was injurious to their interests; || Mr. TIBBATTS to Mr. Hanarsow 

| that he had been u ul to their interests; and || to modify his resolution so as to close the debate 

|| they ask the Benate to them, and their me- || on Saturday next, at two o’clock, instead 
movial was not to be printed! Neither of these || of this @ay, at the same . aati caee 2m 

| memorials was to be printed, because one inciden- that the bill invelved reat and that 

|| tally assailed the war, and the other the tariff of thie Game shownh-es Slash ion. 

ae These were favorite measures, it — Mr. HARALSON said he —— jon to 
and it was not intended to allow them to be as- || modify oom ene Nr eR wanted 
sailed. Why, if they printed ten thousand of these was early action on the 





1847. 














lution being modified, it was agreed 
Lge y eee in Committee of the Whole on the 


two o'clock on Saturday next. 


ld ask leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
ie vortation of paupers and criminals into the Uni- 
ted States. J 

Mr. EDWIN H. EWING asked leave to intro- 
duce several bills, of which previous notice had 
been given. \ : : : 

Mr. HOPKINS said the introduction of bills 
and other matters at this time was irregular, and 
gave rise to much confusion; and, as there were 
several special orders pending, he would call for 
the orders of the day. ‘ 

Mr. FICKLIN asked leave to give notice of the 
following amendment, which he proposed to offer 
as a substitute for the bill, viz: 

Strike out all after the title, and insert— 


«“ That, in addition to the volunteer force authorized by the 
act approved May 13th,1846,the Presidentof the United States | 
is authorized to call for and accept the services of one regi 
ment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, each to 
composed of the same number of commissioned officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and Lae &e., as 
are provided for a regiment of dragoons and infantry in the 
army of the United States respectively, and who shalireceive 
the same rations and allowances, be subject to the same 
regulations, and to the rules and articles of war. 

“ Src. 2. And he it further enacted, 'That the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, composing 
the regiments hereby authorized to be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, shall be required to volunteer for and during the war ; 
and it is further provided, that at the close of the war, if 
they desire it, they shall be returned to the several States 
and Territories in which they volunteered, at the expense 
of the United States, and there be disbanded and discharged 
from the service, 

“Sac. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the volunteers in each company toelect their own officers, 
and for the volunteers of each regiment to elect the officers 
of their regiments respectively; the commissioned officers 
to receive their commissions from the President of the Uni- 
ted Sfates. 

“Sec. 5. And he it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War shall furnish clothing and rations to the volunteers of 
the several regiments hereby authorized to be raised; and 
to all those who have or shall hereafter volunteer, under the 
act of the 13th of May, 1846, in the saine proportion and 
manner, and upor the same terms, as is authorized by law 
for the army of the United States, 

“ Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when any State 
shall have failed, or delayed for the space of two months, 
to furnish the volunteers ealled for by the President under 
the provisions of the act of the 13th May, 1846, it shall be 
lawful for the President to receive such company or com- 
panies as may be organized and ready, and he may fill up 
such regiment or regiments with any other company or 
companies that may tender their services, and that are such 
as he may choose to accept from other States or Territo- 
ries. 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the volunteers to 
be raised under the provisions of this act, shall be received 
with reference to the promptness with which they show 
themselves ready, and their fitness and capability for ser- 
vice; and without regard to the States or Territories from 
whieh they may come. 

“Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That each volunteer re- 
ceived, or to be received, in the service of the United States 
under the act of May, 1846, or by virtue of the provisions of 
this act, shall, from the time of being mustered into service 
as aforesaid, receive the sum of ten dollars per month; and 
shall moreover be entitled to a bounty of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land upon 8 honorably discharged: Pro- 
vided, That the next of kin shall be entitled to the bounty 
land of those who are killed in battie, or die in the service 
of the United States as aforesuid.”’ 


Mr. DARGAN was entitled to the floor; but 
ielded to 
Mr. BARRINGER, who said, that in the notice 
of the proceedings of this House, inserted under 
the editorial head of the Union newspaper of last 
evening, he was represented as having made a 
speech ‘in defence of the Administration.” It 
was doubtless a mistake, unintentionally made, 
and arising from the similarity of his own name 
with that of his friend from Virginia, [Mr. Bepin- 
cer,} who did speak, while he (Mr. Barrincer) 
did not speak at all on rday, much less in 
defence of the Administration. He desired the re- 
rters to correct the mistake. Whatever might 
his views as to the necessity of an active prose- 
cution of the war with Mexico, his constituents 
would be as much surprised at his of the 
Pemerem as he himself would find the task 
ifficult to 





: é. 
said he should but follow the practice whic seemed 
Se here when the House was in Com- 
mittee of Whole on the state of the Union,) 
said that, without ei Es came 
opposed to, or lauding those agreed with him 

ities, he eall the attention of the 


- 
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House to the actual situation of the country as we || 


| found it now. It was of little moment to look back || 
pill to increase the army is to be closed at half-past || and censure the past; the great question with which || 


| 


ent condition? and what course of conduct ought 
we to pursue hereafter ? 

We had an army now employed in the invasion 
of a foreign country. It had been supposed by | 
some gentlemen that the Mexicans were so degra- | 
from their arms; but he had never entertained such 
an opinion. He had observed something of man- 
kind, and he had always believed that even the 
most degraded and cowardly of savages, if attacked 
and surrounded, would fight with desperation. So 


immediate danger of it, would fight to the very last: 
nor would the contest be one of a light or trifling 
character. 

While our army was thus in the field, our treas- | 
ury was exhausted, or nearly so; and though the 
House was no doubt very patriotic, (and had even 
passed a vote declaring that we were a patriotic 





j 


which held out a sure guarantee of replenishing 
the national resources. Now, it was very clear, 
from the course of the war, that we were ultimately 
to come into possession of more territory. The 
acquisition of this might perhaps be now desired 


by the Executive, and perhaps by the country; || of the parallel of 36° 30’ north, had been recog- 


but there could be but little doubt but that terri- 
tory, in a greater or less quantity, would certainly 
be acquired. 

This brought up another question, vastly more 
important in its bearings on this Confederacy than 
the arms or power of Mexico. If the forces of 
Mexico prevailed against us, we could retreat from 
danger there; but when once this question should 
be raised and disputed in this Union, there would 
be no escape from it, let the consequences be what 
they would. He wished to submit a few remarks 
on that question; and it was possible the course of 





them might not be quite acceptable to his southern 
friends, for he had consulted with none of them; 


e | the House had to deal was this: What is our pres- || 
Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that at an early day | 


1 


} 
| 
1 


i 
y || cord ready to disre 
| people,) it had refused to tax the ony articles || ‘ 


The North, however, with one voice, seemed 
ready to declare that if new territory was to come 
into the Union at all, it must be on condition that 
slavery never should be permitted to set its foot 
there. What was he to infer from this? That it 


was their purpose to hedge around and limit the 


|, South, so that all those who were the owners of 
| Slaves should be compelled to stand just where 


| they were now, and never to move a tin an 
ded a people, that there was little to be dreaded || dire y 


direction. What, then, would be their condition 
twenty or twenty-five years hence? None could 
know; but he was not willing to run the risk of 
the consequences of any such arrangement. 

Mr. D. asked if there was now any one gentle- 


eer ; a >0 || man from the North here present who w ili 
a nation, if finding itself in a like condition, or in || 7 oe 


to stand by that compromise which, in the care of 
the admission of Missouri into the Union, had 
saved the Confederacy from dissolution? If there 
was, it would give him great pleasure to hear it 
announced, either privately or in any other mode. 
After a pause, he said he perceived that there was 
not one. Northern gentlemen were with one ac- 


gard the Missouri compromise. 
Mr. VINTON, of Ohio, here rose and eid, that 


| according to his understanding of the Missouri 


| compromise, it had been faithful 
| observed. 


and literally 
The express terms of the act confined 


| its operation to the territory which had been ceded 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| was immaterial. Whatever had 
| 


j 
' 


tous by France. All of that territory lying south 
nised as States within which slavery was suffered 
to exist. The compromise had been faithfully ad- 
hered to, though all of the territory lying north of 
the compromise line had not yet been incorporated 
into the Unions 
Mr. DARGAN, resuming, said that the South 
had not so understood the an but that 
appened in times 
past, gentlemen were manifestly not willing to re- 
new the principles of that compromise now. Was 


| there a man there that was willing to renew it for 


but he would entreat his friends from the North |! 


(if friends they were) not to disregard, but eandid- 
ly to weigh them. It was the existence of slavery 
which produced all the feeling that had been mani- 
fested here in regard to the acquisition of territory, 
and had at length led to open threats of the disso- 
lution of the Union. After tracing the existence 


of slavery in the Union, from its origin in Africa || 


to its introduction by the acts of the British Gov- 
ernment, he noticed the direction which it had na- 
turally taken toward the South, and there it had 
its seat at this time. But if slavery were a benefit 
to any, were the people of the South exclusively 
its beneficiaries? By no means. The millions of 
Europe were fed and clothed by the products of 
slave labor. Our cities were built, our canals dug, 


our railroads constructed, and our own poor popu- | 


lation supplied with food and raiment, all from the 
labor of slaves. This state of things had been per- 
mitted by an overruling Providence, whose judg- 
ments, he presumed, were not to be the subject of 
impeachment on that floor. It had no doubt been 
a part of the Divine arrangements, to bring about 
the general good of the race, or it never would have 
been permitted. And while the evils attending the 
system were all borne by the South, the North 
were the chief beneficiaries from the good that it 
effected. There were some gentlemen, he knew, 
who considered themselves as commissioned from 
Heaven to burst its bonds asunder, but when 
called upon to show it, pointed, like Peter the 
Hermit, to the emblem on their banner. What 
they had written there, Mr. D. did not know, or 
what they intended to; but their course showed 
that they were actuated by all the ardor which so 
often characterized the votaries of an enthusiastic 
creed. ‘There were others who were opposed in 
sentiment to the institution, but ae did not take 
so active and direct a part in efforts against it. 
For his own part, he was one of those who be- 
lieved that, having been permitted by Divine un- 
erring wisdom to exist, it could not be productive 
of injury to mankind. When it was otherwise, 
He knew how to aserneth ature But jet 
not men attempt to force a result by suddenly 
bursting the onde of the slave; they knew not 
what would be the consequence. In God’s own 
time he would bring it to an end; but while it eon- 
tinued, it was and parcel of the providential 
economy of who never erred. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| armies in a foreign Jand; its treasury exhausted; 





| the sake of the peace and harmony of the coun- 


\ 


try? Would gentlemen stand by that compromise, 
or would they repudiate it? The response to that 
question was, that the compromise was no longer 
binding, and that they would not renew it. But 
not so with the South. Mr. D. had not yet met 
with the first southern man who was not willing 
to renew and continue that compromise. The 
did not ask it from any wish to obtain political as- 
cendency over the North, or hope to contro! her, 
but from the condition of things around them. 
They asked their brethren of the North to renew 
the same agreement now; and they of the South 
would scrupulously fulfil it. But no; the North 
would not do it. 

How, then, did the country now stand? Its 


territory certainly to be acquired and introduced 
into the Union in some shape: and now a question 
was raised in regard to the condition of its admis-~ 
sion which threatened the dissolution of our Gov- 
ernment and the destruction of all our hopes. 
Could the importance of a question like this be 


overstated? It demanded the deepest consideration 
| of every statesman and of every philanthropist. 
Mr. DOUGLASS said he was not willing that 


the silence of gentlemen when a question was put 
should be so codereed as to infer that there aoe 
no man here who was willing to stand by the Mis- 
souri compromise. Mr. D. had recognised that 

rinciple at the time of the annexation of Texas; 
bs was ready to recognise it now, and should be 
ready at all times; and he believed there were 
many other gentlemen here who agreed with him 
in opinion. 

r. DARGAN said he had intended to allude 
to the gentleman from IHinois as an honorable ex- 
ception. As it was, he was proud that the gentle- 
man had risen. And now Mr. D. would call on 
every patriot (if there was one in that House) not 
to waste time in abusing what had been done, but 
to arouse himself, and look to the future interests 


of his country. 


Mr. D. was a member of the Democratic party, 
and never had refused to follow it except when its 
measvires were condemned by its own deliberate 
j . his he had been accusiomed from 
life to follow; and he never would yield to 


; the of party his own convictions 
| of what was right; he called others not 

to suffer themselves to be by party preja- 
| dice, but to Took to. what felt to be the true 
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As to this war, he would not say that its exist- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 








| cratic, to go together tovthe President, represent 


GLOBE. 


| 


ence was our fault; he was willing to admit that || to him the crisis to which the country must be | 
| brought, and concert with him such a course of | 


it had been forced upon us; but no man, Whig 
or Democrat, could regret its existence more than 
he did. He had seen, from the beginning, that 
it would be the opening wedge to questions more 
dangerous in their tendency to the peace and 
welfare of this nation than any foreign foe. He 
would here take the liberty to say, that after the 
battles of the 8th and 9th of May, he had deeply 
regretted the order given to our troops to advance 
and cross the Rio Grande; not because he thought 
we had no right to enter Mexico, but if he could 


have controlled the movement of our troops they | 


never should have done it. He still wished they 
never had. But they were there; and now, what 
were we to do? Should we take Mexican terri- 
tory or not?) Perhaps we might not be able; but 
supposing we could push our victorious way, and 
ihe national vanity be so far gratified as to behold 
our generals * revelling in the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas,’’ what fruit should we reap from the vic- 
tory? He regarded the halls of his own ancestors 
far before those of any foreigners; and he should 
feel inclined to say, let the sons of Montezuma 
abide in the halls of Montezuma. Perhaps he 
might be wrong; but his own policy would be 
to establish a boundary line between this coun- 
try and Mexico, and then declare to the world 
that we had been compelled to go to war in order 


to settle pending questions between the two Gov- | 


ernments and to establish a permanent boundary 
line; and then he would hold on till a treaty could 
be concluded. He did not undertake to say where 
the boundary ought to be; let that be settled by 
wiser heads than his; but such would be the course 
he should prefer; for he saw no good likely to 
arise to humanity from prosecuting this war any 
further. He did not mean to cast a shadow of 
censure on the Administration, or on those gentle- 
men who might differ from him in opinion. He 
might be permitted to express his own judgment 
without an implied censure on his friends. Should 
we then take any territory from Mexico or not? 
[t was an important question. Did gentlemen sup- 
pose, if it should be announced to those of our 
troops who had come from States at the South in 
the hour of battle that the territory their arms 
might win was to be made, when attained, a cause 
of annoyance and injury to those they had left in 
their homes, what would their thoughts be? What 
feelings would rise in the bosom of the soldier 
when he saw that all the fruit of his valor and his 
blood was to be his own destruction? Gentlemen 
should have this question well settled before they 


it was acquired it would then be too late. Mr. D. 
was not esteemed by his friends a “* hot Southron;”’ 
on the contrary, he was spoken of by them as 
rather a cool, considerate man. As a cool man, 


then, let him tell gentlemen his own candid opin- | 


ion: unless, in the territory which we might win 


from Mexico and add to our own, the principles | 


which had settled the line of 36° 30’ as the com- 
penne line between free and slave territory should 

‘Syo-% to prevail, this Union must at once 
sink. Other gentlemen might enjoy their own 
opinions: this was his, He had been raised in the 


midst of slavery, and had never been so far North | 


before as he now was. He knew the people of the 
South, and he entreated gentlemen not to attempt 
thus to bind them hand and foot. The Union was 


intended for our peace and independence: it was || 


our inheritance from noble ancestors. Qh that 
gentlemen, on this momentous occasion—for mo- 
mentous he felt it to be—would remember and 
manifest the spirit in which they framed the charter 
of our liberties, and act in a spirit of brotherly 
kindness and mutual regard. Then might our 
common flag wave in triumph and security for- 
ever, and be the emblem to the world of the bless- 
ings of a free government. But if gentlemen were 


determined to push on, regardless of the principles || 


of compromise, and press them to the wall, let them 
take the admonition of one who, in all probability 
would never address them again, and believe him 
when he said, that if they did that, they might from 
that hour date the downfull of this Republic. 
_After very earnestly deprecating the spirit of 
division and mutual reproach, and again express- 
ing his solemn conviction that if this question was 
pressed to an issue the Government could not Jon- 
ger continue, he advised all the most influential 
members of the House, both Whig and Demo- 


| 
i} 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
i 


|| nected with it, permit me, Mr. Chairman, to give 


| measures as might relieve it from the dangers by 
| which it seemed now to be surrounded. 

| Mr. SEDDON next obtained the floor and ad- 

| dressed the committee in a speech in which he dis- 
|| cussed the principles of Mr. Kine’s bill to exclude 
| slavery from all the territory we might acquire by 
| arms; of which he spoke in terms of very t 


| 
| 
| 


severity, as in utter violation of every principle of | 


| juatice and all equality of right, and subversive of 
| the fundamental principles of the Constituuion. 


vendix. 
. Mr. GROVER then took the floor, and addressed 
| the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuaimman: | was among those who voted 
| yesterday morning to terminate debate on the bill 
| now under consideration, for the reason, that I 
| supposed that this was an important measure, 
| necessary in order to enable us more vigorously 
| to prosecute the war, and with the view that we 
should act promptly upon it. At that time, I had 

not designed to participate in this discussion at all. 





| ‘| and the West. 
(Mr. S.’s speech will be published in the Ap- | 


| | supposed that the causes of the war had been so | 
clearly set forth by the President’s message, that | 


through the country—to give it a wide and exten- | 


|| sive circulation—in order to satisfy all that our | 


cause was just. 1 supposed that those who had 
spoken in reference to the causes of the war, and 
| the mode of its prosecution, on the resolutions re- 
| ferring the President’s message, had exhausted the 
' argument; that further discussion in reference to it 
| would be of no avail; and that the time had arrived 
_ when, in the language of one who addressed us the 
other day, {Mr. Baxer,] talking was no longer re- 
quisite; but we were called upon for ACTION. _ 
supposed that we ought promptly to act on this 


| bill, and the various other measures connected | 


with it, and when they should have been disposed 
|| of, then we would be at diberty to discuss what | 


|" : 
it was only necessary to disseminate that document | 
/ 


| deemed to be a very important question—the ques- | 


| tion that seems to absorb the entire attention of the 
| committee to-day. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss none of the topics | 


to which I have referred. 


| day. I am gratified this morning that we see on 


| the part of our southern friends (and I call them | 
proceeded to acquire new territory; because when | 


our friends) a different line of tactics marked out 


from what was designated by them a few days | 


since. 


A few days since, a gentleman from the 


| South [Mr. Hitiiarp] got up and remarked, that | 


| this topic could not be discussed here; that our lips, 
in this matter, should be hermetically sealed; and 
the warning, in doleful notes, was sounded forth 
within these pillars, that if we persisted in this 
| discussion, the fabric of our loved and cherished 
Union was in danger. This morning, I observe 
that gentlemen from the same section of country 
have pursued a different line; they have introduced 
the subject. I rejoice that they have done it; that 


excitement, because there is no necessity for any 
excitement on this subject; not in a spirit of craven 
fear, or anything of that sort; but calmly, reason- 
ably, as responsible men, to express their views in 
reference to this subject; and when we progress in 
the examination of it, and the various topics con- 


| the whole of the history, and see where we agree 


‘| and where we differ; because, in very many of the 
|| points urged by the South, if I understand northern 
| feeling, there is not a particle of difference between 


/us. On some of the topics, there is a difference. 
But, before I proceeed to that, let me address a 
few remarks to this committee in reply to what 
_has been said in this House in reference to the time 
_ of introducing this discussion. Sir, from various 
| quarters has censure been cast anen ey colleague 
_ (Mr. Kine] because he presented that bill; from va- 
_ rious quarters hes another esteemed colleague, now 
_ before me, [Mr. Gorpow,] been censured because 
| he alluded to the subject in his remarks on this 
_ floor. With all that was said by that col el 
; most cordially concur, except one thing, that 


‘is, that the time of presenting the Wilmot proviso 


I shall pursue the same | 
| course that the gentlemen who have preceded me 
‘| in the discussion this morning have taken, and 
| shall direct my attention more particularly to the 
i bill which my colleague [Mr. Kine] attempted to 
|| present to the consideration of this House the other 


the opportunity is presented to gentlemen from dif- | 
ferent sections of the country—not in a spirit of | 





was not opportune; that, although he woul . 
o- it, yet Ls would have baie gratified could 

ve been deferred. Sir, such was not my jude. 
ment, such were not my convictions of what was 
right. I approved the presentation of that proviso 
at the time; I a it cordially and ardently 
and I am prepared to do so now, and at all times. 
Was the time opportune? Was it proper, sir? 
We had then under consideration a bill appropri- 
ating two million of dollars for the purpose of en- 
abling us to negotiate a peace with Mexico, All 
desired peace—the North and the South, the Eas; 
n I presume there was no difference 
of opinion on the point, that if we appropriated 
that money it was but the truth, perfectly clear to 
the understanding of each and every one of ys 
that by the negotiation we were to acquire territo. 
ry. hen, if this Hoase would express their 
sentiments on a question of that character, should 
they express them? At the earliest opportunity 
whenever it was in order to be presented for our 
consideration and our action. Then was the time 
for Representatives here to come up boldly to this 
work, totake their stand unflinchingly, and sa 
whether, under the action and influence of this 
Government, under the legislative authority of 
this nation, by the collective wisdom of the entire 
country, territory, free in itself, where slavery by 
no law now exists, was to be converted into slave 
territory. I was prepared for that question then— 
I am prepared for it now. ‘ 

There was another consideration that rendered 
the time most fitting, in my judgment. It was 
this: throughout the entire northern portion of 
this country it was the topic of conversation and 
discussion, and of earnest investigation, what was 
to be the result of the war. The charge was iter- 
ated and reiterated that the war was undertaken 
on the part of the Administration, aided by the 
South, for the purpose of extending the aréa of 
slavery—for the purpose of making conquests 
from Mexico, there to plant that institution. 1 did 
not believe it, sir. I did not believe that there was 
a single Representative on this floor, from any sec- 
tion of our country, much less that there was a 
single member of the Administration, who for one 
moment could entertain the idea that the power of 
this Confederacy, directly or indirectly, was to be 
brought to bear to change the position, the relative 
position, now existing between the free and the 
slave territory. I wished a declaration on that 
subject for the purpose of satisfying the northern 
mind: the northern mind was in doubt, was halt- 
ing. It was in doubt about the war, because, 
although they believed—at least the party with 
whom I acted belicved—that the causes of war 
were sufficient, and that war should be vigorously 
prosecuted, yet they were unprepared in the face 
of the civilized world to incur the responsibility of 
carrying on or prosecuting a war that was to ex- 
tend that institution. The northern mind required, 
as I meppesess to be disabused on that subject. I 
did not believe such a design was entertained by 
anybody. Give us a declaratory resolution, sup- 
ported on all sides in this House and in the other 
House, that you have no such design; that slavery 
is not to be extended in consequence of this war; 
that we have no such object in view; that, in short, 
it shall not be done,—and what is the result? Why, 
the gentlemen who just addressed us, [Messrs. 
Darean, of Alabama, and Seppon, of Virginia,} 
say we give “aid and comfort’’ to the enemy. 
But what would we be doing? Making an appeal 
to the great northern heart that throbs throughout 
that entire section; and they will make bare their 
arms to strike the blow; they will furnish you the 
treasure; they will furnish you everything that is 
necessary to presecute this war: but they will not, 
they cannot, cordially go forward in the prosecu- 
tion of a war which is to result in the other eonse- 
quences to which I have adverted. It was with a 
view to bring out a more thorough support of the 
war that I sought to have that proviso carried then. 
With that view my col e peason his bill 
here. We were willing to give the Administration 
$2,000,000 for ; we are willing to make any 
sacrifices the Administration requires; but on what 
terms? Satisfy the northern people—satisfy the 

whom we re we are not to ex- 
the institution of slavery as the result of this 


war. 

Mr. BOYD, of Kentucky, here interposed, and, 
the floor being yielded, said he did not know 
whether he the gentleman fairly, He 
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would be glad so to do, Was he to understand 
him to say, and to act too, that he would not pro- 
vide the means for prosecuting this War, without | 
this restriction was made? ' | 
Mr. GROVER, (in panty) - I have not so said. | 
I do not design so to say. fore I get through, | 
t 
| 











ive my views on that subject. 
cen ‘What do the South intend to do, in |} 
case the restriction is made ?"’) 

It is immaterial (said Mr. G.) what the South | 
intend to do. Independent of that, the party with || 
whom I act, at the North, are prepared with the || 
answer, now and at all times: we will give the | 
means to prosecute the war, without the restric- | 


tion. I think it inopportune to place it there; but | 
in the bill my colleague had the honor to present, | 
it is fit and proper; it is proper that the South and | 
the whole country should understand now, and at 
all times, that—I trust with one solitary exception 
that presented himself this morning, [Mr. Dove- 
ass, |—the entire North has but one feeling and | 
one sentiment on the subject. Divided, though | 
we may be, on other questions, divided on other | 
matters of public policy, yet on this question, I | 
know of no division among us. 

Mr. McCLERNAND, of Illinois, (interposing.) 
Does the gentleman wish to be understood to em- | 
brace the Westin that remark? 

Mr. GROVER. When I speak of the North, || 
[ mean all north of Mason and Dixon’s line—the || 
division between the slave and the free States. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. If it be the design of | 
the gentleman to speak for all the free States, I 
protest against his right to speak, ex cathedra, for | 


me. 

Mr. GROVER. I profess to speak ex cathedra | 
for nobody. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, (rising.) I wish to | 
know whether the gentleman from New York | 
sped&ts for Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROVER, (continuing.) I speak for no- 
body but myself. I only refer to my hopes on || 
the subject. I hope, with that single exception, | 
we shall find the North united. I know not how 
it may be; every individual will act for himself, 
on his own responsibility; and I shall not seek to | 
thrust myself between any gentleman on this floor | 
and his constituents. But I may be permitted to 
remark, if the sentiments of the people of that 
region of the country from which I come are a true 
criterion of northern feeling on that subject, I leave 
the northern Representative, who does not come | 
up and take his stand with us, an account to settle | 
with his constituents. I] 

Sir, we were told on the part of the gentleman || 
who last addressed the committee, [Mr. Seppon,] || 
that this was a question of ‘* momentous impor- 
tance;”’ that it ‘‘endangers the stability of the 
Union.”? Is it so? Let me ask gentiemen who 
take this ground, on what _ plant themselves. 
Do we propose to interfere with your institutions? 
Do we propose to legislate for you? Not at all. 
We leave you in the possession, and we will pro- | 





tect you in the enjoyment of every right guaran- || 


THE 


| institutions. 


How is the welfare of | 


ness’’ there ** to bud and blossomas the rose,”’ what 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
bound by the highest earthly obligations to direct 
our attention alone to that. 
that territory bestto be promoted? Sir, if we would | 
settle California; if we would cause ** the wilder- 
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piness there, and the prosperity of that region, and 
| forthwith—I don’t know but to appeal to our 
| fears !—we are told, if we do it, we are endanger- 
|ing the Union! Away with the childish fancy ! 


|| | have no fear on that subject. The Union cannot 


must wedo? In my judgment, sir, establish free || be abolished as long as the principles of the Con- 


I think the experience of the world, 
the evidence of all history, proves that free insti- 


|| tutions are vastly better calculated to develop the 


resources and promote the prosperity of any region 


of country than the institution of slavery. Among 


the people of the North, at any rate, there is no 
remaining doubt upon this question. You need 
only look at the boundary line in this country be- 
tween the two sets of institutions, and there you 
find evidence clear as the sun at noonday of which 
is the most advantageous. Indeed, from the ad- 


| mission of gentlemen from the South we have that || 
| evidence. 
| who addressed the committee yesterday, | Mr. || 


I refer to the gentleman from Virginia 


Bepincer,] who spoke about the North constantly 
lecturing the South on ** their deformity,” on their 
misfortune. With all deference to that gentleman, 
I say we do no such thing. All we are seeking to 


|| stitution are observed—as long as there is no in- 
|| fringement made on a single right secured to the 
! South. You cannot go to your constituents— 
} slaveholders or non-slaveholders—and tell them 
|| they must secede from the Union. And why? 
| W hat reason have you to give to your people and 
|| to the civilized world? “Oh, the North won't per- 
|| mit, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
|| power of the republic to be perverted to the exten- 
|| sion of slavery; and, therefore, we can no longer 
|| live in amity and union with them!” ' 

|| Mr. Chairman, I dismiss all considerations of 
| this character from this question; men of weak 
nerves may be intimidated by them. 1 love this 
| Union; my whole affections cluster around it; I be- 
|| lieve it is to be perpetuated ; that'we are to go on 
| in @ career of greatness: | have no fears about its 
|| dissolution, and surely the South is the last that 


| do, and all the North desire to do in reference to | 
|| where it is now unknown. 


|| a real injury to the country; if they are satis- | 


|| seek to draw in others to feel its curse? 


| We do it, sir, from what, I trust, is a holier mo- | 


that, if I understand them aright, is to prevent | 
them from extending that ‘* deformity”’ to regions | 
And L ask, if the South | 
are satisficd that the system of free institutions is 
the best; that the introduction of slaves at all was | 


fied that our revolutionary fathers brought directly 
the charge against the King of Great Britain, as 
one of the causes of their separation, that he had 
refused to prohibit the slave trade; why are they so || 
selfish now, as to desire to extend it to some of the | 
finest regions on earth, where that evil does not now | 
exist? Is the human heart so selfish? If the 

have that difficulty upon them—if they simak 
edge it is an evil—why seek to extend it? Why | 
What | 


excuse or what apology is there for it? Some of | 





them refer to the balance of political power. Gen- 
tlemen, you have no reason to be jealous on that | 
subject. ‘The North always has had the balance 
of political power, and yet the Executive magis- 
trates for some forty years have been from the 
South, and only for some sixteen years from the | 
North; yet, you find a majority of the statesmen 
in prominent offices from the South. It is from 
no ide& of getting a political advantage, or of re- | 
taining or preserving for ourselves the balance of | 
power, that we plant qurselves on this principle. | 


tive—for the sake of preserving that region of 
country, which we propose to attach to this Union, 
from the evils of that institution. Secure that to 
us—secure on the Pacific shore a cordon of free 
States, and we will leave you in the enjoyment of 
all yourrights. If slavery has its advantages, you 
are welcome to them; if it has its evils, we regret 
it. The Union in danger! How can this endan- 
ger the Union? You touch not the Constitution— 
you touch not one of the rights of the South—you | 
secure to them all the territory they ever had, all 








tied you by the Constitution. e leave slavery 
where it is. We admit that we have no authority | 
to legislate within the States. Every man at the 
North admits that fact. We are not to interfere 
with you. Whatare we endeavoring todo? We 
are endeavoring to say, that where the joint action 
of this Government takes place, that where the | 
indisputable legislative authority of this country | 
extends, there slavery shall not exist. Do we do— 
this, Mr. Chairman, out of any feeling of hostilit 
to the South? Do we manifest any such disposi- 
tion? Clearly not. Do we do it, sir, with refer- | 
ence to any advantage that we suppose we are to 
secure to the North? Clearly not. In legislating 
on a subject of this character, I leave the interests 
of the South and the North out of the question. 
To what, sir, should we direct our attention? We 
find California with but a very sparse population; 
with scarcely any at all; a wilderness region, open 
to settlement, seized by our arms, now in our pos- 
session. Weare proposing to enact regulations for 
California; and to what —_ ~ — our se 
tion as a guide in framing laws for that terri 
Shall it be the interests of the slave-holders of t 
Southern States, or the interests of the inhabitants 





of the Northern States? No, sir. We should 
look above and beyond all these; we should look 
to the anent interests, the real welfare of the 


territory, for which we are legislating. I believe 


that when we legislate for that terryory, we are 


the territory on which slavery exists. And what 
is the alternative presented to the North? Oh, 
‘* extend that institution; set it up in regions where | 
it has never prevailed, where the slave has never | 
trod, or’’—what? The South ‘“ will violate the | 
ce pact—the South will leave us, gentlemen—the | 
Sh will destroy the Union.” 

Mr. Chairman, does any individual suppose | 
such a thing to be contemplated for a moment? I 
will not’entertain such an idea of the southern por- 
tion of the country. I regard it as a libel and a | 


will secede. 

Mr. Chairman, we are referred to the Missouri 
compromise; we are told that the South are wil- 
ling religiously to observe that compromise; that 
she has no disposition to trench upon it at al}; that 
she will extend the line of 36° 30’ through to the 
Pacific, and al! will be well. Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs to me that a small change, within twelve 
months, has come o’er the spirit of their dream. 
If I remember rightly, at the last session ef Con- 
gress we had a bill providing for the establishment 
of a territorial government over Oregon. I re- 
member we had in that bill a clause providing that 
in all that territory, the whole of which is north of 
36° 30’, slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
for crime, should be forever prohibited. 1 remem- 
ber a vote was taken on that provision in this 
Hall, and that a very large proportion of the south- 
ern men recorded their votes against it. Sir, where 
was the Missouri compromise then? Where was 
this blessed compact then—second only, in their 
estimation, to the Constitution, and never to be 
infringed upon? Oh, it was forgotten! 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, here rose and 
said his name, among others, was so recorded, but 
he would not be understood in so voting to say 
he was sens to the Missouri compromise, but 
it was a declaration of the want of power in Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject. 

Mr. GROVER, (continuing:) Yes, sir. Well, 
I will attend to that plea next. Those who talk 
about this ‘* compromise’? now, it seems had for- 
gotten itthen. Then, if [ remember, the North— 
that is now charged with a desire to put unholy 
hands to the Union—had just admitted Texas, 
with territory enough to make four slave States as 
large as Virginia; we had yielded that, we had 
conceded it. Why? Slavery existed in Texas 
before; it had been planted there; it was one of 
their institutions; and in the same condition in 
which we found it we were willing to receive it; 

and in the same condition, by northern votes, it 
[was received. Did you hear anything, then, about 

the dissvlution of the Union, when Texas was 
taken in? Wedid. One or two northern gentle- 
men said it was equivalent to a dissolution of the 
Union; and then these southern men, who are so 
ready, now, to cry dissolution of the Union, got 
up and laughed at it. We were willing to vote 
Texas in; we took it with slavery, because slavery 
was there. By our vote to receive Texas we did 
not agree to extend the area of slavery an inch— 





slander upon them. What! while the North re- || we never design to. When asked to extend it 
ligiously observes every item of the compact, stands || now, the question is of a vastly different character, 


by the South shoulder to shoulder in carrying it 
out, the South will dissolve the Union—the South 
will secede, unless you will pervert the Govern- 
ment of this country, from its legitimate purposes, 
to the extension of slavery—to the conversion of 
free into slave territory! The North never will 
consent to it, in my judgment. What reason, then, 
has the South to dissolve the Union? What earthly 
reason, what plausible excuse, can you present to 

our constituents for even talking about it? The 
Nonstitution does not extend over that territory; 
there is no compromise about it. The proposition 
is made to incorporate it into ofr country, and the 
‘North says when we incorporate it, we must bring 
it in on terms most advan to the territory 
itself—on terms that will best promote human hap- 





as no one can fail to perceive. The South was all 
quiet then. There was no talk, then, about the 
Union being in danger. Take Texas in, and all 
will be well. We did; we opened our arms and 
received her into our Confederacy. Texas is now 
a sovereign State: we rd her as such, and we 
will defend and protect her in all her rights and 
institutions. But the very moment the North plant 
themselves on this principle, what do we hear? 
**Dissolve the Union. We'll give it up, if you 
northern men will not concede. If you will ‘not 
divide and Sa farewell to the Union!’’ 
As I have once before » away with the 
idea! And I ask southern men, with what face do 
you come here a to yield 
what we regard as a high oly principle of 
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reserving to freedom what is now free, when we 
— liberally and generously given you Texas, 
with slavery ? It seems to me that the complaint } 
should come from the other hand. . 

But gentlemen say, their position is, that Con- 
gress has no power over the subject. This is of a 
perfect piece with their compromise. If we have 
nothing to do with it, will the ingenious gentlemen 
have the goodness to tell me what we have to 
compromise? If our action on this subject is a 
mere nullity, what shall we compromise? And 
what becomes of your boasted Missouri compro- 
mise, that you sometimes walk up to, and some- 
times depart from? 

But, Mr. Chairman, do they really believe that 
we have no power over the subject? Let us ex- 
amine that position, and see where it will end. 
California, and all the territory there now, is free. 
Mexico—barbarous Mexico—when she threw off | 
the yoke of the mother country, abolished slavery | 
throughout her entire jurisdiction. It is now pro- 
hibited by her laws. The territory is now a con- 
quered territory; the law that existed then under | 
Slane is sall, if | understand the law of nations | 
aright, the law of the land until it is changed by | 
the conqueror. It is now free territory; slavery is | 
me oe and when you admit, according to the | 
rule you lay down, that Congress can do nothing | 
on the subject, can pass no law regulating it, you | 
admit all Lask. It must remain forever free terri- 
tory, until some power is established there that 
can legislate for it. Whatis that power? Itis not 
a mere territorial government. When we establish 
a territorial government there, Congress, in the 
regulation of that government, prescribes their or- | 
ganic laws; it makes what is equivalent to a con- | 
stitution in a State. The Territorial Legislature | 
ean exercise just such powers only as Congress | 
delegates to them. We are the creators; they can | 
exercise only delegated powers; and, according to | 
your own admission here, slavery can never be | 
established there until it comes into the Union as a | 
State. When it comes into the Union as a State, | 
I agree with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | 
Seppon] they have a right to establish institations | 
for themselves. After they are admitted into the | 
Union—after they possess themselves of sovereign | 
power and sovereign rights—we have no control 

} 
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over them. Take care of yourselves, then, gen- | 
tlemen. We, of the North, will interfere with 
you no longer. We have no longer any respon- 
sibility hanging upon us for the institution; and 
we admit that you have the right, when once in- 
corporated as a sovereign State into this Union, if 
you hold to the advantage of slavery, if you wish 
to introduce it, to do it. The North will never 
complain. All the North asks is, to keep them- | 
selves entirely free from all responsibility for sla- | 
very. We hold that we are not responsible; that 
this Government ought not to render itself respon- 
sible. We say further—at least 1, for one, say— | 
that we will not be responsible for slavery; we will 
be able to stand up before our people at home, and, 
when we address abolitionists, or anybody else, 
tell them it is a question we have shin to do 
with; that we have nothing more to do with slavery | 
than with serfdom in Russia. Russia has serf- | 
dom; we don’t like that, but nevertheless we do | 
not withdraw our vessels from her shores, and | 
suspend all trade and traffic with her. It is their | 
concern. We say the same to the South. We 

have nothing to do with it. Our hands are clean. 

The General Government has no control over it; 

leave it to them, to manage it as they see fit; it is 

their own concern. But if we relinquish this | 
prineiple—if we allow the blood of the North, and | 





the money of the North, to be poured out—the 
power of this Government to be engaged in the 
extension of slavery—-we have lost the vantage- 
ground of principle; thea we are responsible to 
our constituents; then we are responsible to the | 
civilized world; then we are responsible to God. | 
That responsibility we cannot evade. We are | 
responsible further: we are r 
ture generations that may inhabit California, for | 


onsible to the fu- | 


introducing that institution among them. To-day, | 


we have the power to stop it; to-day, if northern || not, and never did, own a slave in the world. I 

their duty—if they would dismiss | believe if those voters could be consulted on this 

all idle fears about the dissolution of the Union— | subject, and their voice could be heard, they would 

and come up, as the South always do, shoulder to | say, save us a portion of what the from 

r, and meet them—what then? We'll let 1 Virginia declares to be the finest part ef this con- 

things remain in the condition in which they now | tinent, where we can go, where we can set 
were very cau- | ourselves, where we can en} 


the eli 
us be equally |! mate, reap the benefits of che dentibo-ondle and pro- 


men would 


shoulde 


are. Texas is received, and the 
tious to secure slavery with it. 











vigilant to prevent them from extending slavery; 
let us meet the question boldly and fairly, and the 
thing is done, the deed is accomplished, These 
threats of the dissolution of the Union are thrown 
out, in my judgment, with a view to intimidate and 
jar weak nerves; to induce northern men to for- 

action on the subject, and to furnish them, 
when they shall have allowed themselves to be- 
come the tools of the South in the extension of 
slavery, with the plea with which to justify 
themselves before their constituents, that the 
Union was in danger; that the work of our revo- 
lutionary fathers, that the government of Wash- 
ington, was in danger. In my judgment, an 
answer like that given to a northern constituency 
will come far short of satisfying them. It is the 
last you should make. In my judgment, every 
northern man should look this question boldly in 
the face, and say—what? That the North would 
dissolve the Union if they could not succeed? She'll 
do no such thing. As long.as the Constitution is 
preserved, she’ll never secede from the Union; but 
say, we'll do this openly, boldly, in the face of 
day; we'll openly take this stand on principle, and 
carry out what we know to be the behest of our 
united constituencies. 

But we were told, Mr. Chairman, by the gentle- 
man who last addressed the committee, of the great 
injustice we are doing if we say to southerh gen- 
tlemen that they shall not go with their property 
into that territory. We unjust to them! Is it so? 
How does this argument dovetail with the ‘** com- 
promise’’ that limited slavery to south of 36° 30’, 
and excluded it north of that line? And they all tell 
us with one accord, with one voice, that they are 
prepared to go with us in its support, and exclude 
slavery north of 36° 30’. They are willing to have 
that degree of ** injustice!’’ But south of that, we 
must not go on peril of the dissolution of the 
Union! Sir, is there any soundness in arguments 
of this description? Is there any analogy, when 
the gentleman from Virginia says we do them in- 
justice by prohibiting them from introducing their 
‘* property”’ into this territory, to the law of Vir- 
ginia (for I am told that Virginia has lately pass- 
ed such a law) prohibiting slaves from other States 
being brought in there and sold? If slaves are 
“6 — in the sense of the Constitution, I ask 
where is the validity of suchalaw? Where do 
they get their authority to ‘* regulate’’ the com- 
merce ‘* between the different States?”’ I am told 
that in Delaware a law exists prohibiting the taking 
slaves out of the State and selling them. Where 
does Delaware get authority to enact such a law? 
I had supposed, Mr. Chatrman, that the regulation 
of commerce was a matter exclusively within the 
control of this Government. But these laws are 
valid. I don’t doubt they may enact them. I 
don’t question their power. Why? Because slaves 
are not the kind of “ property’’ that is within the 
meaning of the Constitution. If they are, such a 
law would be invalid. Virginia cannot pass a law 
prohibiting me from taking my horse and selling it 
within her boundaries; New York cannot pass a 
law prohibiting the manufactures of Massachusetts 
to be brought within her territory and sold; New 
York cannot prehibit me from driving my cattle to 
Pennsylvania and selling them: such laws would at 
once be pronounced unconstitutional. And now, 
gentlemen from Virginia, if you have a law saying 
to Georgia: You shall not bring your slaves into my 
dominions and sell them, what greater injustice do 
we do you when we say to Virginia, You shall not 
take your slaves to California and sell them? If 
Delaware and other States say you shall not take 
your slaves out of the State for a market, what 
greater injustice do we do when we say you shall 
not take your slaves out of your State into Cali- 
fornia for a market? Gentlemen complain that the 
matter is unequal, that the North has the advan- 
tage. But cannot southern men take the same 

operty as northern men, there? We propose to 
ave one law to govern all—one universal rule of 
right. They say their citizens cannot go to Cali- 
fornia if slavery is excluded; but the fact is, I be- 
lieve that a majority of the voters of the South do 
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duce our own favorite article without the 


co ie 
tion of slavery. This is one of the snaeen on, 
I think all the talk of the diasolution of the Union 
is baseless and groundless. 

Well, sir, in regard to the position we oecu in 
reference to the war. I have already remarked that 


I believe the war to be just. I believe it should be 
prosecuted. I believe that we should not rest short 
of obtaining an honorable peace from Mexico, | 
believe, with the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr, 
aa that honorable peace never can be 
acquired short of the acquisition of territory, Igo 
for prosecuting the war. I will go for the neces. 
sary men and means. I will vote them cheerfully, 
cordially, and with alacrity; and that is the reason 
why I wanted to terminate this debate yesterday, 
We want that territory, and we want it free; we 
want it in the condition best for itself for future 
ages. We want it without the spot of the “ de- 
formity” the gentleman from Virginia spoke about 
yesterday; and, gentlemen of the South, do not be 
so selfish about it. You have an institution you 
are attached to; we’ll leave it to you. If you 
know it to be an evil don’t, like the fox in the 
fuble, to escape from the consequences of your mis- 
fortune, be endeavoring to extend the same thing 
to all around you. Sir, we want to go with you 
in the prosecution of the war; we'll do it cordially, 
ee And I do hope that our southern 
friends (for I call them so) are not about to unite 
with northern Whigs—because we have heard 
from them that we can acquire no territory at all, 
Let not the country be disgraced by the ominous 
junction of southern Democrats with northern 
Whigs. The northern Whigs say we can get no 
territory at all; they clip your wings at once. And 
let not southern Democrats say likewise that we 
can have no territory unless it be made a slave ter- 
ritory to suit them. If there is such an omigous 
junction—if our southern friends are found v 

with the gentleman from Ohio they talk about so 
much, [Mr. Gippina@s,] all I can say to them is, we 
shall keep the even tenor of our way. We believe 
we had suffered enough from Mexico to justify 
war; she at last commenced war with us; we have 
been and are in favor of the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. We have got territory from Mexico; 
we will hold on to it, and keep it in the condition 
which shall be the best for them. We want to send 
our industry, our capital, our enterprise, our free 
labor, to the shores of the Pacific, and plant there 
an empire which in fifty years shall be a rival of 
New England; we want to see her commerce 
whitening every sea; we want to see manufactures 
established there which shall be able to compete 
in open market with those of the world; we want 
to see all the arts of civilized life introduced there; 
we are satisfied that the Mexicans never will do it; 
they are not the race of people to do it; American 
freemen, whether hailing from the North or South 
will do it, will secure all these blessings to that 
region. And shall it all be cut short by northern 
Whigs and southern Democrats? The idea to my 
mind is melancholy, when we look into the fu- 
ture, and see what California might be, what an 
extension might be given to our institutions—the 
idea that all this is to be cut short, that our armies 
are to be recalled, that the country is to be dis- 
graced, that all the eloquence of southern gentle- 
men about the outrages of Mexico, her spoliations 
of our ecommerce, her imprisonment of our citi- 
zens—all are to evaporate into thin air and we to 
find out that all their patriotism is to get a little 
more territory, which is now free, to make it slave 
territory. The North went with you to ise 
the existence of war and to prosecute it vigor- 
ously, when you told us Mexico had despoiled our 
commerce and given us numberless out and 
insults which were ample cause of war. When you 
told us you were going to indemnify us by acyui- 
ring territory, we believed it, and we codperated 
with you; but we are not willing to extend by our 
ow over that territory, or be responsible to 
God man for extending over it, what we know 
to be an evil. We cannot do it. But, as I before 
remarked, it seems to me that the project is too 
clearly shadowed out, mapped out from the dec- 
laration of southern men, that they won’t have any 
territory e it is made slave , and the 
northern Whigs, “no territory” — der to 
shoulder. Not to name men, I have in my.mind’s 


; of the North, and a prominent 
Democrat of the South, who'seem to be fighting, 
shoulder to shoulder, for ‘‘ no territory.” If you 
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-« we'll not threaten you with the dissolution | 
de pe Union’ no, that is no reason why we should 
dissolve the Union, but we’ll clear our skirts from 
the responsibility of it; we'll go home and tell our | 

ople the war was just, that it was a fair coun- | 
Sd a delightful region, that we could incorporate 
it into our Union, without a conquest—because 
there was nobody there to conquer—and we were | 
cut short in eas, ose the same way our western | 
friends say we 54° 40’. The same junction | 
that clipped us there may clip us again. I am | 
apprehensive it will continue to clip us, and I) 
hope no northern man—I know my colleague | 
who offered this bill will not talk about the dis- | 
solution of the Union—will not make use of any | 
such childish talk. If you want to do ity, do it; if | 
southern men want to by all our grievances, 
all our spoliations by Mexico, all the blood that 
has been spilt, and want all their bravery and chiv- 
alry to evaporate into empty air; if they want it 
all to appear in the result as was shadowed forth 
on the vote on the Wilmot amendment—to be 
their lurking design—to get slave territory, or 
none at all, shoulder to shoulder you’ll go with old 
Massachusetts in recalling our troops, in settling 
ourselves quietly down on the boundary, leaving 
all that territory, dog-in-the-manger-like, to bar- 
barous Mexico—the Indians to roam over it, civili- 
zation never to go to it. No; 1 met southern 
Democracy, and, I hope, northern Whiggery, will 
aid in averting such acalamity from the country. 
] hope such a disgraceful spectacle will not be pre- 
sented to Europe, that such an — motive 

rompted the South in this war—that they had, 
indeed, such a design, which the Wilmot amend- 
ment smoked out. I did not believe it: when told by 
some of my senior colleagues that such was the 
design, I would not admit it. When I talked with 
southern men they admitted slavery was an evil. 
“ Mefciful Heaven! they don’t want to send it to 
California.’’ My senior colleagues told me they 
did. 1 would not believe it. ‘* Watch; you’ll see. 
Watch along towards the latter —_ of the ses- 
sion.’? And sure enough, on the day but one 
before we adjourned, this bill appropriating two 
million of dollars to acquire territory was recom- 
mended by the President, and was brought up 
here; and on the proviso being offered restricting 
slavery in the territory that might be acquired, the 
North went with one accord for it, (for Whigs and 
Demoerats were almost entirely united in it,) and 
the South stood shoulder to shoulder against it, on 
the ground that if we can’t have slave territory 
we'll have none at all; let Mexico go on, if we are 
not to extend the area of slavery, we'll have noth- 
ing. Who from the North is willing to “ stand’”’ 
forth ‘‘ confess’d’’ before his constituents, and in the 
face of the world, under the responsibility of ex- 
tending that institution? Let me say to northern 
men: the eyes of the Union are upon us; this isa 
question to which our previous history presents us 
no parallel. ‘ Lay not the flattering unetion to 
your souls” that we can extend the line of 36° 30’ 
to the Paeifie: this 36° 30’ was a boundary where 





slavery was authorized; it was only saying let it |. 


remain in the condition in which it was then; the 
work you now engage in is an entirely different 
work. You are to establish slavery where it is 
not, when it isin your power to prevent it; where, 
by occupying firm ground, you can stop it; and 
by deciding this question at once, can bring the war 
to an honorable, a glorious termination. When 
you talked about the territory of Texas, your con- 
stituents knew that slavery existed there-—— 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, here interposed 
to make an inquiry, and had said but a word or 
ed when the hammer fell, and Mr. Grover’s 

ur ex a 


Mr. TOOMBS then obtained the floor, and the 


: to encourage enlist - 
ments in the regular army was taken up and read 
twice. 

Mr. BOYD inquired of the Chair if he th 

the bill ociecaimenms tion, and ec 
rer i committed to a Leonean 

EAKER replied thought not. 

The bill was then read a third time, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House several 
communications: 
I. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 
resentatives, containing a statement showing th 
number of clerks and other persons employed in 
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| his office during the year 1846, the pay of each, | 
and the time employed; which letter was ordered | 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
IL. A communication from the Seeretary of War, | 
submitting statements of expenditures from the ap- |. 
propriations for contingent expenses of the various 
offices and bureaus of the department during the || 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1846, in compliance | 
with the 20th section of the act approved 26th Au- || 
gust, 1842; which communication was ordered to | 
lie on the table, and to be prigted. 
Bills from the Senate of the following titles were || 
taken up, twice read, and referred as follows, viz: | 
A bill for the relief of Joshua Dodge. Referred || 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; | 
A bill authorizing the purchase of the papers of || 
Alexander Hamilton. Referred to the Committee || 
of the Whole on the state of the Union; 1} 
A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of | 
John Rice Jones, deceased. Keferred to the Com- \ 
mittee on Public Lands; \| 
A bill declaring the assent of Congress to certain || 
States to impose a tax upon all lands hereafter sold || 
by the United States therein, from and after the 
day of such sale. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; 
A bill to apply certain alternate sections of the 
ublie domain toward the completion of works of 
internal improvement in the State of Michigan, and 
for other puposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. 


Mr. E. H. EWING, previous notice having 
been given, obtained leave to introduce bills of the 
following titles, viz: 

A bill making compensation to pension agents; | 
and a bill providing compensation for the officers 
and soldiers who served in the Indian wars prior 


| Shore to Graniteville, a 
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and Post Roads be requested to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from North 
from Richmond to 
Bloomingview, in the county of Richmond, State 
of New York; and, also, to establish a post office 
at some central point between Tompkinsville and 
Clifton, in the same county. 


Mr. HOPKINS offered the following resolution, 
which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to furnish this House with a state- 
ment showing the whole amount allowed and paid 
at the Treasury during the year ending 30th June, 
1846, for postages of the Executive departments of 
the Government, and for the several officers and 
persons authorized by the act reducing the rates of 
postage, approved 3d March, 1846, to send or re- 
ceive matter through the mails free, including the 
amount allowed or allowable, if charged for the 
postages of any officers or agents, military, naval, 
or civil, employed in or by any of the said depart- 
ments. 


Mr. SCHENCK offered the following resolution, 
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| which was read and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to this House the amount of 
public moneys in the several depositories of the 
Government, according to the latest returns re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department; and, further, 
that he inform this House why the usual monthly 
statement of the Treasurer of the United States in 
relation thereto, for the month of December, has 


not yet been published. 


On motion of Mr. LA SERE, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 


| be instructed to inquire into and report upon the 





to the treaty of Grenville, in 1795; which bills 
were referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill to alter and amend the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. KAUFMAN, previous notice having been 
given, introduced the following bill: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of imericu in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be and he is hereby autho- 
rized to inerease the naval establishment of the United 
States by adding thereto the naval establishnrent of the late 
republic of Texas; and, for the purpose of enabling him to 
do 30, he may increase the number of officers in the navy of 
the United States as follows: 1 captain, | commander, 7 || 
lieutenants, 1 sargeon, 3 pursers, 2 masters, and 8 midship- 1] 
men. 


Mr. CATHCART, previous notice having been | 
given, obtained leave to introduce the following 








bills, viz: i] 
A bill for the prozecution of the work upon the || 


harbor at Michigan City, in Indiana. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce; 
A bill for the reduction of the price of lands ac- 


expediency and necessity of establishing a naval 
depae and navy agency at the city of New Or- 
eans. 
| On motion of Mr. PILLSBURY, 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a collection district at Port Cavallo, in the 


| State of Texas, and report by bill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. HARMANSON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of sus- 
pending the resurvey of the Greensburg land dis- 


| trict, in Louisiana. 


The House then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Farway, January 8, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
On motion of Mr. ROBERT SMITH, by leave, 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
| expediency of establishing a mail-route from Cale- 
donia, in Pulaski county, to Jonesboro’, in Union 





quired of the Miami Indians, in Indiana, to a min- 

imum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

A bill eet a certain quantity of land, in the 

' State of Indiana, to aid in the construction of the 

Buffalo and Mississippi railroad through said State. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. HASTINGS, previous notice having been 
iven, obtained leave to introduce bills of the fol- 
owing titles, viz: 

A bill to provide for the redemption of certain 
inundated lands on the Mississippi river, in the 
State of lowa; and a bill providing for and aiding 
the sale of the public lands on the Cedar and Iowa 
rivers, in the State of Iowa, and providing for the 
improvement of the navigation of said rivers; which 
bills were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL presented a memo- 
rial of John C. Hoyt, agent of underwriters at 
Key West, praying for the establishment of an 
admiralty court at 2 West; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads is instructed to inquire into 
the nee: of post-routes from 

i fayette county, to Rose Hill, in 
Johnson county, and from Bolivar, Polk county, 
to Cedar Court-house, in the State of Missouri. 

On motion of Mr. SEAMAN 

Resolved, That the i 





‘on the Post Office 


county, Illinois. 


|| Mr. VANCE, by leave, presented a memorial 
| of upwards of two hund 


citizens of Dover, in 
| the State of New Hampshire, praying that the war 
between the United States and Mexico may be 
| speedily terminated; which memorial was referred 
| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
| munication from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives to him, informing him that, in compli- 
| ance with the joint resolution ef Congress, approv- 
| ed August 3d, 1846, the Secretary of the Senate 
| and the Clerk of the House of Representatives had 
| advertised. for for the printing for Con- 
gress, and that the joint resolution required that 
the bids should be opened in presence of the Vice 
President of the United States and the Speaker of 
the House of es the Secretary of the 


Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives; and that Saturday (this day) had been fixed 
upon by the sek Cad an tha dnp Sar 
opening said bids. 


Mr. RATHBUN seid that, in order to allow the 
Speaker and Clerk an ity to be present, 


pr as Po int resolution, he would move 
that the hour of of the House to-mor- 
row be fixed at the hour of two o'clock. 


the debate in Committee of the Whole was pass- 
ed, in order that he might move to amend the reso- 
lution so as to set the | of two o’clock this day 
for closing the debate. 
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Mr. TIBBATTS moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table; which was agreed to, 


_— 


{ 


Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING presented a | 


memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the city 
of Savannah, and of others, citizens of said city, 
praying an appropriation for the removal of the 
wrecks and other obstructions to the free naviga- 
tion of the Savannah river. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it shall not be in order for any 
member to move that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union rise on this day 
before the hour of ten o’clock, P. M. 


On motion of Mr. W. HUNT, the resolution was || are ready and willing to serve the country; they 


| 


On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the House re- i 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the | 


laid on the table. 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


state of the Union, (Mr. Georce S. Houston in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
military force, and for other purposes, and amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOOMBS, of Georgia, addressed the com- 
mittee, and said it was not his intention, when he 
first attempted to get the floor, to discuss the gen- 
eral subject of our Mexican relations; he intended 
only briefly to address the committee upon the bill 
before it; but since that time, a new element has 
been introduced into the discussion by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House, which was of 
such great importance to the whole country that he 
did not feel at liberty to pass it by in sifence: 
therefore, after briefly adverting to his objections 
to the bill before the committee, he would pass to 
the consideration of the questions which had been 


discussed by those who had preceded him in this 


debate. He said he was opposed to the bill upon 


the table, which te to raise ten regiments of || 
‘ 


revular soldiers for the Mexican war, because he 
preferred to employ volunteers in that service; he 
should therefore give his support to the amend 
ment of the gentleman from New York, [M 

Ratusun.] He said the only substantial differ- 


bill, the President appointed the officers who were 
to command the men; by the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from New York, the men appointed their 
own officers. Mr. T. said he decidedly preferred 
the latter mode of appointment. ‘The volunteers 
have, so far, exercised this power with much great- 
er judgment, skill, and patriotism, than the Presi- 
dent. The have sought for skilful military men; 


in very many instances—and, as far as 1 know, in | 


all cases where it was practicable—they have elect- 
ed for their commanders men whose military edu- 
cation and personal characters have eminently fitted 
them for their position. We authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint six brigadier generals. What was 
the precise ground upon which he a them 
cannot be certainly known; but we do know that 


he has cenfined these particular appointments to his) 


own particular party; if they have any other merit, 
it is yet to be disclosed to the American people. 


If we pass the original bill upon your table, we |) 
have every guarantee, from the pasg conduct of the | 
President, that he will officer the regiments with a | 
set of political adventurers whom the soldiers | 
would not elect, and therefore do not want; but | 


pass the substitute, and your wor and patriotic 
péople will enter your service with alacrity, and 
will be led to battle by men who obtain their offices 
by their personal merits. The battles of the re- 
public ought to be fought by its citizen soldiery; 
and the President well knows that they will demand 
their right to designate their leaders. It is for this 


| 
i 
| 
| 
j 
| 


i 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
i} 


| tional powers of this House over the question of 











army. ‘This description of force is in great favor 
with our regular officers; they have doubtless used 
every necessary and proper means for recruitin 
_ the regular army, and still the ranks are not full 
by five or six thousand men. If recruiting for the 
| future progresses no better than the past, we will 
| not fill up the present deficiency of the army and 
these ten regiments in a time in which I trust we 
| hope to finish this war. You need troops now in 
| Mexico, to-day; then call out those upon whom 
| you can rely for impediate service. Besides, sir, 
| Lt admit 1 bee a jealousy, which was once com- 
| mon to the republican party, of a regular army. 
| will not increase it, without a stern necessity for it. 


| In my judgment, that necessity does not exist. The 
volunteers have done their duty in the field; they 


are more reliable than your regular troops. Not 
one of them have as yet deserted to the enemy. I 
regret to say such is not true of the regular army. 
Some of them have deserted to the enemy, and 
| have used the skill and knowledge you taught them 
| in battering down the columns of their former breth- 
-reninarms. The volunteers are reliable for their 
| fidelityto yourinstitutions. As citizens, they are 
| interested, in common with other citizens, in good 
| government. They are not mere soldiers, with 
| desperate fortunes, with no employment but war, 
| whom an ambitious ruler may lead back from your 
| distant provinces to dictate law, and appointa ruler 
in your capital. I do not wish to be understood 
as being alarmed for these results with our present 
| ruler. No, sir; we have no Cesar now. Oh no 
sir; but the time may come when you may hav 
| a bold man, as well as a bad one, in the White 
| House. That we may establish a good precedent; 
| that the war may be prosezuted with more vigor; 
that our troops may be speedily in the field, while 
_ the season in Mexico is favorable to military oper- 
ations; that the citizen soldier may be permitted 
to fight the battles of his country, and fight them 
under officers of his own choice, | shall support the 
| substitute of the gentleman from New York, whose 
| bill, as well as his reasons for introducing it, I 
| heartily approve. 
| Mr. T. said he had already given his opinions 


Ter- || upon the policy which led to this war. He sought 
ence between the two bilis was this: by the original || 


the earliest opportunity which was allowed him 
after the passage of the bill recognising the war. 
He condemned that policy. He then expressed the 
opinion that the war was unnecessary, and might 
have been honorably avoided; that the constitu 


| peace and war had been usurped by the President; 


| 


i 


,| and that he had made this war without authority of 


law. 
Mr. T. said those opinions which he then ex- 


fone were unchanged, but that he should not 
ih 


| 


| 


if 


i 
| 


| 


} 


| termine whether those grievances were just an 


with usurping the war-making power; he and his 


ave again adverted to the causes of the war but 

| for the malignant, systematic attack which the 
President had thought proper to make in his an- 
nual message to both Houses of Congress, The 
| continuance of the controversy was one of his own 
seeking. The President has presented to the coun- 


boundary of Texas. I shall not examine that list 
of grievances; admit them to be as strong as he 
represents, and they are numerous and unjustifi- 
able. I have only to answer, that by the Consti- 
tution it is the right and duty of Congress to de- 


sufficient causes of war. We charge the President 


friends answer us by a list of Mexican misde- 





reason that he asks you to dispense with that de- || 


scription of force, and give him, in their stead, 
those whose patriotism he expects to arouse bya 
bounty of twelve dollars per head. 

Another great advantage of using volunteers in- 
stead of regulars is, that you can more expedi- 
tiously raise the force you need. The calls for 
volunteers were immediately responded to. Com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades, and divis- 
ions, have instantly, within a few weeks after a 


call made by the Government, marched against the | 


| Mexicans. 


meanors and crimes. We charge him with march- 
ing the army of the republic upon the Rio Grande 


_ without authority of law; with seizing a coun 


without the authority of Congress, which had been 
for centuries, and was then in possession of the 
We are answered by arguments in 
favor of the Texan title to that river, which, 


| whether good or bad, it was not his province to 


| bounda 


determine; the republic had not by law fixed its 
on that frontier; the resolution annexjng 


Texas did not define the boundary, but expressly 


enemy. Weare told by the Government that thou- | 


sands more than were needed have responded to 
those calls. But nearly ten months since, we pass- 
ed a law doubling the rank and file of the regular 


| 


declared it should be settled hereafter; the Prest- 
_ dent undertook to settle it by the sword, and there- 
by, in my opinion, violated the laws of his country, 
and usurped powers not conferred upon him, but 
_ which the people had intrusted to Congress. 
| The wade: by which he has attempted to stifle 


all debate upon, and inquiry into his own conduct, ! 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





try and the world a long and artfully-drawn list of 
| grievances against Mexico, and a voluminous argu- 
|; ment in favor of the Rio Grande as the lawful 
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in relation to these matters, is as extraordinary as 
repiehensible—as untenable as the policy which 
produced the war. He has attempted to overcome ~ 
the freedom of debate in this House, by insingy. 
ting a charge of disloyalty, of treason, agains, 
those representatives of the people who dared tes. 
lessly to exercise the freedom of debate, to stanq 
upon their rights as freemen, and, as representa. 
tives of freemen in this Hall, to arraign and con. 
demn his conduct; and his pensioned presses have 
undertaken to silence the Whig press of the repub. 
lic by similar denunciations. That press has no})| 
and ably bid it defiance, and yet stands upon the 
watchtowers of liberty, giving continual warnings 
to the people of the dangers with which the repub- 
lic is threatened. It dares to defend truth, justice 
and the Constitution, and to denounce treachery, 
imbecility, corruption, and meanness, wherever it 
may be found in the Government. It is perform. 
ing its mission, the high destiny of a free press in 
a free country, and is entitled not only to the sup- 
port but to the gratitude of the country. And 
small has been the “aid and comfort”? which this 
atrocious policy has brought him in this Hall. He 
must procure his partisans here to give a sedition 
law, and power to enforce it, before he can silence 
the voice of freemen here. The Whigs are ready 
to do battle both against domestic usurpers and 
foreign aggressors. While we are fighting the 
noble ship of state against our foreign enemies, we 
shall take care that no treacherous pilot shall run 
her upon shoals or quicksands, or bore holes in her 
bottom. 

Mr. T. said, if the President and his party had 
intended to make this a party war, no measures 
could have been adopted better calculated to pro- 
duce that result than those which he has adopted. 
He seems to have acted under the inipression that 
he had an easy war in Mexico, but a difficu}t one 
at home, and therefore his “ energetic imbecilities” 
have been displayed both at home and abroad. 
His appointments to the military service have been 
almost exclusively from the ranks of his friends, 
and he has manifested every disposition to provoke 
and drive his opponents into the adoption of such 
courses as would destroy their influence with the 
country. I refer him to the recent elections as evi- 
dence of the success of that policy. The same 
want of capacity and imbecility which signalized 
his policy before the war, and which blundered 
him into it, has marked every stage of its progress. 
We have victories without advantages, and it is 
not the fault of our gallant General in the field. He 
has done all that could be done with the means in 
his power. After the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May the Mexican army escaped, because we had 
no means of following up our victories. The enemy 
had full leisure to fortify himself in his strongholds, 
and, after the lapse of near five months, our Gen- 
erals were again able to advance upon the enemy 
with an insufficient force, and defeat him, and 
again lose the fruits of victory by an inability to 
oo the enemy after the capture of Monterey. 

hat place capitulated on the 24th September. Our 
Government, always brave in words, and energetic 
in giving empty orders, terminated the armistice; 
but the army is unable, for want of mere transpor- 
tation and munitions of war, to advance upon Po- 
tosi, where the Mexican General whom the Presi- 
dent furnished the enemy has made a stand, and, 
from our information, is ready to fight us. The 
President has all this time had ample powers to 
furnish men_and munitions to our Generals. If he 
had sent the fifty thousand men we authorized in 
May last, the country would have reaped some 
substantial advantages from the treasure and blood 
which she has expended; but, as it is, we are as 
far from conquering a peace as we were the day 
we started in this unfortunate war. When the 
President determined to cross the Rio Grande, he 
should have done it with an adequate force to pro- 
duce decisive results. With the Government in 
the hands of our present rulers, we are constantly 
liable to have the nation disgraced in the midst of 
its victories. ’ 

The course of the majority in this House has 
been generally confined to the support of the Ex- 
ecutive in relation to this war. In the beginning 
they forced upon a large and reluctant portion of 
their own party the President’s declaration that the 
war was t on by the act of Mexico. It is 


well known to this House that, with a majority -t 
here, the amendment containing that declaration 
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ssed in Committee of the Whole by but a very | 
snail majority. It could possibly have been in- | 
tended but for two objects: it may have been, and | 
yobably was, intended for both: to support the | 
resident, shield him from public censure, and to 
drive the Whigs frem supporting a bill appropria- | 
ting men and money to protect the army, and in | 
case of its defeat, the country from the conse- | 
quences of this war, with the deliberate purpose to 
make political capital for the President and his || 
party. The scheme failed. The Whigsdenounced | 
the statement, which they believed to be false, and | 
voted the men and the money; and some of the 
President’s friends have been continually, even at | 
this session, manifesting their chagrin and disap- | 
ointment at the defeat of this contemptible legis- | 
Cove trick, by argugng that the thing could not be 
done without just censure upon those who thus | 
yoted. Censure from the authors of such a pro- 
ceeding is no mean evidence of merit. A portion 
of the House, who seem to be the most clamorous 
in favor of this war, and against the President’s | 
opponents, seem to me to have extremely similar 
opinions upon what is a patriotic support of the | 
war, They seem to think—reéchoing the Presi- | 
dent’s denunciations of his political opponents, 
lending themselves as distributing common sewers 
to pass those denunciations and aspersions through | 








this House to the country—that voting men, espe- 
cially officers, and authorizing loans, 1s effectually 
and patriotically supporting the war. But call 
upon them for a tax, ask them to support the war 
effectually—impose just and necessary burdens | 
upon their constituents to carry it on—put their 
opularity to the slightest risk, and they flinch. 
[et your requisitions take any form but that of 
taxation, if you expect to get support from them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury causes to be pub- 
lished a most extraordinary letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means— 
a letter the publication of which would be highly 
injurious under any circumstances, and especially 
injudicious and perhaps unjust to the public credit- 
ors, if its statements are correct. He tells us that 
he cannot negotiate a loan upon such terms as 
Congress would probably sanction without a duty 
on tea and coffee. Forthwith, perhaps the next 
day, a friend of the Administration introduces a 
resolution declaring it ** inexpedient to tax tea and 
coffee,’’ and then clamorous war men pass it through 
the House with a large majority. Call you this 
backing your friends, or the war either? _ 

This war is, in many respects,a nondescript; but 
one of its most extraordinary peculiarities is, that 
it is the first war, in ancient or modern times, 
among civilized nations, in which the generation 
carrying on the war bore no part in the expenses 
of maintaining it. Our revenue is upon the peace 
establishment, and perhaps insufficient for that. 
We have levied no war taxes; and the majority 
upon this floor, who hold the purse-strings of the 
nation, give no indication of an intention to levy 
any. Itis as though those who made the war in- 
tend to enjoy that hitherto expensive luxury at the 
cost of posterity. But let them beware. The 
once before found the bottom of the national credit 
even in time of peace with the civilized world. An 
Indian war in Florida proved too much for Loco- 
foco financiering. Unless a different policy is pur- 
sued, we shall be again called upon to lament the 
financial degradation of our coun Mr. T. said 
he should have no hand in it himself; that he should 
continue to vote taxes upon tea and coffee, and raise 
supplies in a'l proper and legitimate modes. Such 
had heretofore been the policy of his political 
friends, and he trusted that they would continue it. 
Let them denounce, boldly and fearlessly, every 
infraction of the Constitution and the laws; expose 
ail manner of official delinquency and corruption; 
_ Saffer no detriment to come upon any of the securi- 
ues of popular liberty and republican government 
amid the clangor of arms; keep the country always 
in the right, if possible; but protect her in any and 
every event from the foreign enemy. 

After all that had been said here and elsewhere 
against those who doubted the propriety or neces- 
sity of this war; after all the aspersions cast by the 
President in his message on those who had the in- 
dependence to question it, what did it become an 
Anaries citizen to meee Mr. o ann ie. 
iesitation in declaring what wou i 

The nation was at war; he cared not how or by 
whom the war, had been commenced; that ques- 
tion would not affect his course in the least. -He 
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believed that the mafiner of its commencement had 
been wrong; but we were now in the midst of it, 
and it became us to win a peace, an honorable 
peace. He wished to terminate the war; but it 
never would be terminated so long as it was car- 
ried on upon the present basis, e had called 
out twenty thousand men into the field, and they 
had gained to themselves and the nation undying 
fame; but all our victories had been barren victo- | 
ries. 
we were no nearer accom 
war than when Ganerek 
march. 


lishing the objects of the 
Taylor first began his 


commander force enough to pursue his victories || he would do itina liberal and generous spirit; especi- 


|| ally would he protect her from that atrocious batch 


to any result. He had been commanded to termi- 
nate the armistice to which he had provisionally | 
agreed, and forthwith to follow the retiring foe. 
But he had not done it; and why? Because he | 
was in no condition to do it. 
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|, feeling than this: ‘*T 
We had whipped the enemy twice, and yet || 


The Government had not given to their || 


And the armistice | 


was to this hour as much in force, from the mere || but what was right, and he would compel payment 
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land; it is not half peopled, and the inhabitants are 
semi-barbarians; Bes sss we will take it from 
her, and make of it another New England on the 
shores of the Pacific. Such was the language of 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Groven.]} 
The Government seemed to be able to conceive of 
no higher motive, they were guided by ho nobler 
ee is their land; it is fair, 

and we are able to get it: therefore we will take it.’’ 
But, though Mr. T. would take no territory from 
Mexico, he would demand of her and compel her, 
now we are at war, to do us full justice for the 
| wrongs and’injuries she has inflicted upon us; but 


| of unsettled fraudulent claims which even an Ame- 


‘| rican Minister refused to demand, and which he 


| greatly feared had no inconsiderable influence in 
getting up this war. He would demand nothing 


ti 


necessity of the case, as if it had never been re- || and satisfaction in the manner sanctioned by the 


voked. This was the style in which the war | 
had been prosecuted from the beginning; it had | 
not been pressed with vigor. The Government | 
should have sent Taylor ample reinforcements long | 
ago. Mr. T. would say, let them be sent to-mor- 
row if it could be done. Call out force enough to | 
strike a decided blow, and end the war at once. | 
Mr. T. would vote him ten, twenty regiments, | 
fifty, if he wanted them; or, if that was not suffi- 
cient, he would vote for a hundred, and then-he 
would vote for laying the taxes necessary to pay 
them; but he demanded that the President should 
terminate the war, and terminate it by the sword; 
for that was the only way in which it would ever 
be brought to an end. Why was it notdone? The 
troops we had had done all that the same amount 
of men could be asked to do; they had won two 
brilliant victories, and then stormed and taken 
Monterey; but there they stopped; they could go 
no farther. ‘The enemy, meanwhile, was in 
strength at Potosi. Had we marched against him? 
And if we did, were we able to compete with him? 
We were not. The President knew we were not; | 
yet he did nothing. 

Mr. T.’s policy would be to tender peace to 
Mexico. The President said he had done this; 
he had offered hera peace. Mr. T. hoped it was 
a good one, though he had his fears on that sub- 
ject. (If he knew one good thing the President 
had done he would gladly mention it.* [A laugh.] 
It gave him no pleasure to denounce his conduct, 
none whatever.) But his own policy would be to 
tender to Mexico a peace—a just peace, an honor- 
able peace, a peace worthy of a great nation; a 
peace which the friends of republican government 
all over the world could hear of without blushing. 
He would not make such a peace as was sought 
by.tyrants—a peace ¥ which they got all that 
they possibly could. He would ask of Mexico all 
that she owed us. He would insist upon the last 
dollar, and, if she did not pay it, he would make 
her. But gentlemen told him that diplomatic rules 
would forbid his making.a treaty in this way. Mr. 
T. hoped the time would soon come when the very 
word ‘‘diplomacy” would be heard of no more. 
It was but synonymous with deceit and hypocri- 
sy; and all diplomacy had long been nothing else | 
but a system of polite lying, of polished meanness, 
and concealed ambition and avarice, Without all 
doubt we could beat Mexico if we pleased. Not | 


that the Administration would find it half so easy |) 


a task as they had supposed; but still we could | 
beat her. We have but to put forth our strength, 
and it is done. The Mexicans were a base, de- 
graded people, ignorant and vicious, false and | 





treacherous, and cowardly. But, though they | 


were not brave, they were obstinate; ~~ would | 
stand a great deal of ree 4 He would bring | 
them to terms, and compel them to treat, and to 
pay their debts; but he would not take an inch of 
their territo This:was no new thought of his; 
no new devised doctrine, got up to suit @ Crisis, 
He had long held and avowed such a determina- 
tion. In his letter accepting the invitation of his 
litical friends to become a candidate for a seat 
in the thirtieth Congress, he had declared himself 
openly as decidedly opposed to the 
dismemberment and appropriation 
the Mexican territory. 
to taking any of her territory. 
to be the idea now entertained by all the friends of 
the Administration. They had said Mexico has 
no money; but there is the land, a broad and a fair 


| 
| 


| usages of civilized nations. He would not make 
| her debt to us an excuse for plundering her of her 
ee 

| Gentlemen on the other side of the House seemed 
| to consider it the settled olicy of the Government, 
| and it is affirmed in the President’s message, that 
we shall have indemnity for the expenses of the 


war. Even if this is to oe the policy of this Gov- 


|| ernment, which I utterly condemn, still the dis- 
|} memberment of Mexico does not follow as a 


| necessary consequence after we shall have swelled 
| the amount by the last dollar that the most grinding 


'| avarice and injustice can have the impudence to 


| demand; it is still but a debt, and a debt which 
Mexico could pay; but if she could not pay it, Mr. 
T. would not blot from the map of nations a sister 
republic, because she was too poor to pay her debts. 

€ were not exactly in the condition to exact hard 
terms, to demand extreme penalties for the non- 
payment of public debts. We have too many 
defaulting sisters in our own Confederacy to de- 
mand the *‘pound of flesh,” even if it were justified 
by the laws of nations—if it were ‘*s0 nominated in 
the bond.”” Butif this Government is determined 
to demand these expenses; if such be its policy, 


|| still there is no reason for seizing and appropriating 
|| to ourselves her lands, 


Let the Government take 

possession of her country, seize her ports, exercise 
| the most rigorous taxing powers, coliect her reve- 
nue, and satisfy the debts; but let the Government 
| look to it. ‘The civilized world will compare our 


|| conduct towards feeble Mexico with that towards 


| strong and haughty England. He believed it 
would be admitted that, on the Oregon question, 
we had shown quite a moderate and reasonable 
spiritof compromise. Then we were quite willing 
to listen to reason; but now it seemed to him we 
had found somebody we could whip, and we were 
determined to take enough outof her. This might 
be giving ‘‘ aid and comfort” to Mexico for aught 
he knew, but he could not help it, and he did not 
care. 

Mr. T. would present Mexico, before all the 
world, fair, just, and honorable terms of peace. If 
she refused to treat, then he would march fifty 
thousand men into her territories; or, if that was 
not enough, he would send one hundred thousand; 


| and let them proceed wil they held every town, 


| every village, and hamlet, she possessed. If war 
| she Sars 1ave, it should be such a war as became 
a great nation, and it should be conducted in a spirit 
worthy of a just, brave, and magnanimous race. 
Mexico was ignorant, visio , perfidious. We 
can have no assurance hasbohe would even now 
| accept such terms of peace. We must, then, fight 
for it. We must enforce a compliance-with our 
own just demands, and end this war speedily, at 
once. Demands we had, and just ones. Nobody 
had ever pretended, on Mr. T..’s side of the House, 
that we had not received wrongs and outrages at 
the hands of the Mexican Government. In pursu- 
ing the policy he had marked out, the nation would 
acting on-that fair and upright principle, to de- 
rand nothing but its right, and take nothing more. 
Such a policy would prevent and resist this infer- 
nal lust of dominion; and, by convineing the world 
that we were governed by principles of equity and 
fairness, would cause our institutions to a 
theme for the praise and admiration of the world. 
But the Administration had many lessons to learn 





in the art of pursuing noble ends by noble means. 
It was not the spirit or the of our Gov- 
ernment to conquer other na and bring them 
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under our rule and dominion. It was utterly con- | who addressed the committee some days since, and | the laws of this Union went—wherever th 
to whom he had listened with unmingled pleasure || can 


trary to the genius and scope of all our institutions. | 
It was against our own theory of free Government. | 
That theory was based on the principle that all | 
people were to be governed by their own free will, || 
and not by the compulsion of others. We had 1 or the acquisition of free territo 
me to do with conquering other nations. The || new-born, for he well remembered the time when 
idea of procuring indemnity for injuries in this | their “ natural allies” in New York were pointed 
way was atrocious. Our right against Mexico || to as the ark of safety for southern institutions,) 
was to obtain what was due to us, and we occu- | he might well say “ Et tu Brute.” An attack from 
pied her territory only as a means of coercing her || that quarter was, he confessed, most unexpected. 


to pay us. But we had no right to her land. We || The South had once relied on these New York 
had not, as the gentleman from New York (Mr. || 


, '| natural allies:’’ on northern men with southern 
ovine had said, taken out execution againsther || principles; but he now perceived that, in their zeal 
and. 


ier soil was private property; and the || in behalf of southern interests, they had been ac- 
righis of private property were respected by all | tuated only by a desire for power and spoils. 
civilized nations. The gentleman from New York, || Then they could make what were now found to 
{Mr. Groven,] by advocating such doctrine as he | have been but bare and hollow-hearted concessions 


and satisfaction, had, in Mr. T.’s jud 
the ground of justice and of ri 





had advanced here yesterday, had not advanced || to those who stood firm on the basis of the Con- 


the character of his own ae very far above || stitution. 
the ‘* barbarous’’ Mexicans. ehad no right to || But Mr. T. would tell gentlemen, not under ex- 
take her territory from her. To cover it over with || citement, but as his candid opinion, if the policy 
the name of in emnity made the thing no better; | of that faction was to be adopted by the House— 
it was, after all, nothing but the strong taking ad- he meant it as no threat, for he scorned to threat- 
vantage of the weak. Mr. T. was opposed to it, | en—he spoke it as the calm and settled conviction 
now and forever. The propriety of pursuing the | of his own mind—that the men whom he repre- 
course he had pointed out was strengthened not || sented here would take measures to provide “new 
ohly by every principle of justice and of national || aafeguards for their future secttrity.”’ 
honor, but by the present position of our own The gentleman from New York {Mr. Grover] 
country. — : : | asked how the South could complain of the pro- 
‘And this brought him to speak fora few minutes | posed proviso to accompany the admission of new 
of the proposition introduced b F the gentleman territory, when the arrangement was so perfectly 
from New York (Mr. Preston Kine.) Mr. T. || fair, and put the North and the South on a footing 
did not feel that degree of excitement on this sub- || of perfect equality. The North would go there 
ject which appeared to influence his southern | without slaves, and so could the South. Well, 
friends. He was prepared to meet the crisis when Mr. T. would try the principle the other way. 
it should come. lis own vourse and that of the | Suppose the territory to be open to all: then the 
eople of the South were fixed and determined. | South could go there, and carry slaves with them, 
here was no difference of opinion there; and he || and so could the North. Would not this be just 
felt that when united they had nothing to fear from || as equal? [Much laughter.] Mr. 'T. said he would 
any quarter. Mr. T. had seen nothing since he || not answer for the strength of the argument, but 
had had the honor of a seat on the floor of Con- || jt was as good as what he got. (Laughter. ] 
gress so well calculated to disturb the peace of the The South would remain in the Union on a 
country as the bill attempted to be introduced by | ground of perfect equality with the rest of the 
the gentleman from New York. Had he not || Union, or they would not stay in it at all. They 
known that the gentleman had introduced it, he | asked for honest and honorable union: more the 
would have supposed that it might have been the || did not ask, nor would they put up with less. To 
work of some desperate political gamester, the web || ask them to be content with a position of inferior- 
of whose power was crumbling under his feet; in || ity, would degrade those who made such a propo- 


whose cars the triumphant shouts of his victorious || sition as much as it would those who could accept 


foes were yet ringing; whose friends were treach- | 
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erously undermining him; and who, being deter- 


mined to make one last desperate struggle for lost 
power, was endeavoring to recruit his broken col- | 
umns from the ranks of a desperate fanatical fac- 
tion, whom, in the day of his power amd prosperi- 


ty, he had scorned and despised; in short, one who || in the days of the Revolution. 


had determined to fire the temple of liberty, if he 
was not allowed to minister at its altar. But, as 


! || tory enough, Heaven knew. 
the gentleman from New York fathered the bill, he || 


of it. The South asked only for evenhanded justice. 
Mr. T. had listened attentively to the gentlemen 


| from Virginia and from Alabama, and he endorsed 


itall. They had faithfully represented the opin- 


| lions and feelings of all who lived at the South, 
|| with fewer exceptions than there had been Tories 
Then let us put a_ 


check upon this lust of dominion. We had terri- 
Why should we 
seek to bring in more by force of arms? Let us 





supposed he must dismiss from his mind these || improve what we had; let us cover it with an in- 
suppositions. Atall events, the question had come, | dustrious, enterprising population, who should 
and Mr. 'T. was not certain that it had comeinop- || spread over its mountains and its valleys till the 
portunely, if it must come atall, though he believ- || wilderness was subdued and covered with wavi 

ed that the Executive and his organist, and his || harvests. Then might we safely defy the wor 

echoes here, might think it a very bad time. If || in arms, and then should we at the same time 
the question was to breed mischief to the peace | exerta moral force which would spread its control 
and safety of the country, it were better to under- || over surrounding nations. But he was against this 
stand it now, while it was capableof control. But ] fraternizing policy. It was too much like that pur- 
if this element of discord and discontent was to take || sued by the French in the days of the Directory, 





a different direction, it only remained that those | whose armies came into all the weaker countries 
against whom it was to be directed should look || of Europe with the proposal— 
their own rights. \ | If that was the policy to be pursued here, Mr. 
Mr. T. was actuated in this matter by no intem- || 'T, warned gentlemen that he should resist it to the 
tions against gentlemen who were situated amid || resist it. Such a policy destroyed the republic of 
circumstances wholly different from his own, and || Rome, and we might follow in the same y dat 
a a fate. 
negusly, to be the interest of those territories to|| ‘The Missouri question, which, to the great joy 
which the bill related. He ve to no such | and satisfaction of the whole country, had slept for 
in this diffusive patriotism. He believed that the || the bill of the gentleman from New York. A gen- 
man whose love for his race did not begin at his || tlemairfrom Ohio (Mr? Viwron] had said that the 
neighborhood, his own State, his own section of | we had obtained from France. This might ‘be 
the Union, did net love any of them half as well | true. But it was the universal belief of the South 
all who inhabited his own section of this broad | rights for the sake of the:peace and tebe 
Union. He went for the Union as it was. If || Seeeies for that territor ee 
a measure which was inconsistent with the equal | North yielded nothing: it was the South which 
rights of all, let them say so. yielded that equal right which her citizens pos- 


first to the preservation of the Union, and next to || “« Let us be brethren—or we'll cut your throats.” 
perate zeal. He should indulge in no denuncia- || uttermost. He would call upon all the people to 
who clung to what they believed, however erro- || ys, then, provide beforehand against su 
sort‘of philanthropy. He did not much believe || a quarter of a century, had been raised again by 
own hearthstone, and then spread into his own || Missouri compromise applied only to the territory 
as himself. Mr. T. stood up first for the rights of || that in that compromise she had sacrificed her 
gentlemen were tired of it, unless they could carry | open to the men of the South as of the North. The 
he gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. C. B. Surra,) || sessed under the Constitution of going wherever 
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flag waved over American soil: to go with their 


gment, taken | flocks and their herds, their maid servants and 
t. But to the 
ntlemen who had exhibited such a new-born zeal 
, {he called it 


ee men servants. eccin 
e territory we got from France ran up as hj 
as 40° north ia much of the country eee te 
| their equal right extended was unsuited to a slaye 
|| population, and they had been willing to make the 
| cencession for the sake of peace and of union 
| They yielded it to the memories and ASsOCiations 
of the past, and to brighter hopes of a vlorious 
| future; not to craven fear. That compromise grew 
| out of no desire for northern aid. They had no 
1 fears on the score of their own institutions. The 
| claimed a right to slavery not ander the Constity. 
| tion; their — was long anterior to the Constity. 
| tion; they held it under their @wn sovereign right, 
| Let gentlemen who sought to destroy it tear the 
Constitution to atoms, and how much nearer wou) 
| they be to their object? Destroy the Constitution 
still the South held her slavery by her own muni. 
|| cipal right. Their institutions were not in the 
| Shghtest danger—none in the world. The only 
benefit the South had got from the Constitution 
|| (the right to have fugitives from labor delivered 
up) had been lost and frittered away by men who 
were not able to stand up against the pressure from 
| without, and who shrank from and evaded their 
| duty to satisfy a faction. In some of the largest 
| States that right had been refused and frittered 
away against the express provision of the Consti- 
tution. 

But gentlemen contended that the compromise 
| had done its work, and was now over—functus 
officti. If so, then the South were entitled equally 
with the North to a share in those “ fair lands’’ of 
which the gentleman from New York had spoken 
with so much unction; and so gentlemen would 
|| find it if they should attempt to carry out what they 
|| now proposed. They would find the men who had 
won that territory by their arms a little harder to 
drive out than the Mexicans, if this Government 
retained it. Much of the blood by which these 
territories had been won had flowed in southern 
veins. The volunteers of the South had first been 
called out, and had first marched, not because they 




















> || were braver or more ready than their brethren at 


the North, but merely because they were nearer to 
the scene of action. He knew, he cheerfully ad- 
mitted that men of the North and of the South were 
| all equally ready, and, he would add, Whigs and 
Democrats too. But the South first marched and 
first bled. That was the yo tee, & had given aid 
and comfort to the enemy. T men were there, 
numbers of them in California, slaveholders them- 
| selves and the sons of slaveholders; and they would 
not be very likely to assent to have all who held 
| slaves excluded from the soil they had won. 
If gentlemen objected to the compromise, what 
ground had a to stand upon when they pre- 
| tended that all the States were put upon an equal 
| footing? How could that be a state of equality in 
which the States of one-half the Union undertook 
successfully to say to the States of the other half, 
You and your people shall be driven from territory 
which is the property of all? Let that policy sue- 
ceed, and few i would be found who could 
_ say that the States were in the Union on an equal 
footing. No, the people of the South claimed the 
right to their institutions with them wherever 
they went; into all parts of the republic; that they 
had a right to make their own laws while organized 
as territories, and when they became States, to 
choose for themselves whether they would have 
slavery or not. It was as much as the gentleman 
from New York would be able to de to legislate for 
the people immediately around him, and for his 
own times, without busying himself with the people 
| of California, and providing “for future ages.” 
Leave these 
South claimed to stand on an equal orm with 
the other States. This they demanded as their 
right, and they intended to have it. It was only 
fair play, and there was no use in blinking the 
uestion. They would be psa en unwor- 
thy of the name of American , could they 
consent to remain, fora day or an hour, ina Union 
where they must stand on ground of inferiority, 





Mr. T. concluded ing the ground 
he had taken in ‘to the war, —— 
gentlemen to do ° whole duty to ’ 
to their posterity, and to all mankind. 


ple to act for themselves. The | 
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The door was then obtained b 
Mr. WINTHROP, who said that if he could | 
have selected his own time for addressing the com- | 


oa 


mittee, he would not have followed so close in the 
wake of his honorable and excellent friend from | 
Georgia, (Mr. Toomss,] who had just taken his 
seat. But, after watching and struggling for the 
floor for three or four days, he could not forego the 
opportunity of saying what he had to say now, 
even to avoid the disadvantage of placing his re- 
marks in immediate contrast with a speech which 


had attracted so large a measure of attention and | 


admiration. 

| am not prepared (Mr. W. proceeded to say) | 
to vote for the bill now under consideration. 1 
certainly cannot vote for it in its present shape. I) 
doubt whether I can be brought to vote for it in any | 
shape, under the present circumstances of the coun- | 
try. But, before dealing with its particular provi- 
sions, or with the principles and policy which it | 
involves, 1 desire to submit a few considerations of | 
a more general and comprehensive character. _ 

1 am not one of those, Mr. Chairman—if, in- | 
deed, there be any such in this House—who think 
jit incumbent on them to vote against all supplies | 
in atime of war, because they do not approve the 
manner in which the war was commenced, or the 
spirit in which it is conducted. Regarding waras 
an evil which no language can exaggerate; depre- 
cating nothing more earnestly than a necessity of 
rendering myself in any degree responsible for its 
existence or continuance; desiring nothing so sin- 
cerely as an opportunity of contributing in ae 
way to the peace of my country and of the world, 
I yet acknowledge that there are many cases in 
which I should feel constrained to vote men and 
money for prosecuting hostilities, even though they 
had originated in measures which | utterly con- 
demned. I may say, in a word, and without farther 
specification, that I am ready to vote for the defence 
of my country, now and always; and when a for- 
eign army is on our borders, or a foreign squadron 
in our bays, I shall never be for stopping to inquire 
into the merits of the quarrel, or to ascertain who 
struck or who provoked the first blow, before doing 
whatever may be in my power to drive back the 
invaders, and to vindicate the inviolability of our 
soil. Nor do I forget that it may be sometimes 
necessary for our defence to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, and to cripple the resources and 
crush the power of those who may inaist on dis- 
turbing our peace. When such a necessity exists, 
and is clearly manifested, 1 shall not shrink from 
meeting its responsibilities. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the hon- 
orable member from Ohio, [Mr. Grpines,] that I 
cannot acknowledge the entre applicability to the 

resent issue of those British precedents which he 
Feld up for our imitation a-few days ago. 1am 
not ready to admit that there is any very close 
analogy hetween the struggle of the American col- 
onies in 1776 and that of the Mexicans now. Still 
less analogy is there between a vote of the British 
House of Commons and a vote of the American 
House of Representatives. A refusal of supplies 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, is, generally 
speaking, equivalent to a change of Administra- 
tion. No British Ministry can hold their places 
in defiance of such a vote. A successfal opposi- 
tion to suppties in time of war, is thus almost cer- 
tain to result in bringing forthwith into power a 
Ministry opposed to its further prosecution; and 
the kingdom is not left to encounter the dangers 
which might result from a conflict, tpon such a 
subject, between the executive and the legislative 
powers, It is not‘so here. No vote of Con ress 
ean change our Administration. If it could, the 
present Administration would have expired on Sat- 
urday last, when a tax, which they had solemnly 
declared was essential to furnish them with the 
sinews of war, was so emphatically denied. If it 
could, the t Administration would have = 
out on Tuesday last, when theirdemand fora liew- 
tenant general was so unceremoniously laid on the 
table. No British Ministry, in these days, could 
have survived for‘an hour two such ‘defeats. 

But our Executive is elected for a term of years, 
and his Cabinet are quite independent of our votes. 
A refusal ot ut seppplies might hamper and embar- 
rass an Executive, and give an enemy the advan- 
tage of divided counsels, but could hardly enforce 
ac of policy, or secure a concerted action in 

Jertainly, it does not seem to be 
oar Constitution for 
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|| putting an end to a war, when it has once been 
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commenced, The people alone can apply the po- | 
tent styptic, the magical Brocchieri, for stopping the 
effusion of blood, if it be the Executive wil that it 
shall continue to flow. It is their prerogative to 
change the Administration; and the day is coming, 
though farther off than some of us might wish, 
when they will have the opportunity of exercising 
It. 
While, therefore, sir, I yield to no one in admi- 
ration of the illustrious statesmen of Old England, 


whose names have been introduced into this de- 


| bate—Burke, Barré, Fox , and Chatham—and honor 


them especially for their noble efforts in behalf of 
American rights, ] do not sce my way clear to 
making their conduct in the British Parliament in 
1776 the exact model of my own conduct here and 
now. I turn rather to the example and authority | 
of American statesmen, hardly less distinguished | 
and no less worthy of admiration and imitation. | 
If ever there was a man of pure life, of stern integ- 
rity, of exaltad patriotism, in our country, it was | 
Joun Jay; a member of the first Congress of the 
United States, and the author of one of those mas- | 
terly papers, emanating from that body, which | 
called forth the well-remembered commendation of | 


Lord Chatham himself; the first Chief Justice of || 


the United States, and of whom it has been beauti- 
fully said, that “‘ when the spotless ermine of the | 
judicial robe fell on John Jay, i touched nothing | 
not as spotless as itself.” He was no friend to 


war in general, or to the last war in which this || 


country was involved in particular. But, in writing 
to a kindred spirit during the existence of that war, | 
he expressed sentiments in which I so heartily 
concur that I cannot forbear reading them to the | 
committee: : 
John Jay to Timothy Pickering. 
* Beprorp, November 1,1814. | 
“Tt is not clear to me that Britain did then expect or de- | 
sire to conclude the war quite so soon. 
or future disposition to peace, or how fur it has been, or may | 
be affected by a settled or by a still fluctuating state of things 
in Europe, or by calculations of our becoming more united | 
or more divided, cannot now be known. If we should | 
change our rulers, and fill their places with men free from 


blame, the restoration of peace might doubtless be more || 


easily accomplished. Such a change will come; but not | 
while the prevailing popular delusion continues to deceive | 
and misiead so great a portion of our citizens. 

* Things being as they are, I think we cannot be too per- | 
fectly united in a determination to defend our country, nor | 
be to vigilant in watching and resolutely examining the con- 
duct of the Administration in all its departments, candidly 
aud openly giving decided approbation or decided censure, 
according as it may deserve the one or the other.”’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will my friend from Massa- 
chusetts permit me to offer one word of explana- 
tion ? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from | 
aatoemmee the floor? , 

Mr. WINTHROP. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will distinctly understand that, in so many 
words, I expressed the opinion, that if the army 
should be withdrawn within the legitimate limits 
of the United States, there would be but one voice | 
in the country in favor of a war to repel invasion. 

Mr. WINTHROP. I cheerfully accord to the 
gentleman from Ohio the benefit of the explana- 
tion, and had not the slightest intention of casting 
a“ reflection upon his conduct. 
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either called for by patriotiam or consistent with 
principle. Still less do I acquiesce in the doctrine 
which would impose silence upon all who cannot 
approve the conduct and policy of the Adminis- 
tration. I have no faith in the idea that it is ne- 
cessary for us to hold our peace in order that the 
Executive may make peace with Mexico. I be- 
tieve, onthe contrary, that, if this war is ever to 
be brought to an end, it is time for those who de- 
sire that consummation to speak out in language 
not to be misunderstood. 

Indeed, sir, I know of nothing of less favorable 
augury for the destinies of our country than the 
disposition which has been manifested by the Ad- 
ministration and its friends to stifle inquiry, to 
suppress discussion, to overawe everything like 
free comment and criticism in regard to the war in 
which we are now involved. 

When any one of the vessels of our navy meets 
with a disaster at sea, is wrecked in a gale, or 
stranded on a lee shore, a court of inquiry is forth- 
with instituted as to the circumstances of the catas- 
Her officers demand it. ‘The Govern- 

mentexact it. It is considered due to the country, 
| as well as to all concerned, that it should be clearly 

seen whether there has been any carelessness or 
any culpableness on the part of any of those to 
whom she has been intrusted, and, if so, who is 
the guilty party. 

But now, when the ship of State itself has been 
involved in the deepest disaster which can befall 
her—when she has been arrested im that track of 
tranquil liberty for which she was designed, and 
has been plunged into the vortex of foreign war— 
_ we find the commander and his officers and pilots 

all denouncing any investigation of their conduct, 
| and imperiously demanding of the people and their 


|| Representatives that they shall rest satisfied with 


a one-sided ex parte vindication of their acts and 
| motives. All denial, all doubt of the supreme 
wisdom and consummate justice of their conduct 


|| is boldly condemned from the very quarter-deck 


| itself, not without ominous glances at the yard- 
arm; and those who honestly entertain misgivings 
as to their course are called upon to close their 
lips, or to submit to the base imputation of “ giving 
| aid and comfort to the enemy.’ 

Sir, if this be an evidence of the progress of 
pte 8 it can only be of that sort of Democ- 
is to find its legitimate goal in despot- 
If such a doctrine is to receive the sanction 
| of this House, we had better resort to the old 


| ism. 


|| custom of the British Parliament, and Send our 
| Speaker, at the opening of every Congress, to the 


| President, to beg that he will graciously grant to 


|| his most faithful Commons the privilege of free 


| debate. Nay, we might as well resort at once to 


| the old Roman practice in time of war, and invest 


| our Chief Magistrate with the irresponsible pre- 
| rogative of the Dictatorship, and leave him alone 
| to take care that the republic receives no detriment. 
| Weare gravely told that we may question the 
| policy and justice of an Administration in time of 
| peace as much as we please; but that when we are 
engaged in war, all such questioning is unpatriotic 
and treasonable. So, then, Mr. Chairman, if the 
| rulers of our republic shall content themselves with 


|| Some ordinary measure of misconduct, with some 


| cheap and vulgar misdemeanor, the people may 





r, 1 concur entirely in both the propositions 
contained in the paragraph which I have just read 
from the correspondence of Mr. Jay. 1 think “ we 
‘cannot be too perfectly united in a determination 
‘to defend our country,’ wherever that defence 
may be involved, directly or indirectly, in this war 
an 
‘not be too vigilant either in watching and reso- | 
‘ lutely examining the conduct of the Administra- | 
‘tion in all its departments, candidly and openly 
‘giving decided approbation or decided censure, 
s Sssieticie as it may deserve the one or the other;”” 
for while I am not willing to class myself with 
those who are for refusing all supplies, even under 
the present circumstances of the war in which we 
are engaged; while 1 maintain that some provision 
must be made for the support of our armies and 
the defence of our country, as long as a foreign 
nation is in arms against us, declining all overtures 
of peace, I must also disavow all sympathy with 
those who proclaim their intention to sanction all 
the measures of the Administration, blindly and 
implicitly, and to vote for whatever amount of 


money and whatever number of men they may see 
fh vo Renand 


| 
i 
} 
| 
| 


I cannot regard such a course as | 


in all other wars, and I think that “ we can- || 






_arraign and impeach them to their heart’s content. 
But let them only lift themselves boldly to the per- 
petration of a flagrant crime, let them only dare to 

commit the very worst act of which they are ca- 
pable, and they are to find their impunity in the 
very enormity of their conduct, and are to be safely 
ev behind the mountain of their own mis- 
| doing: 

This, sir, is the length to which the President 
has gone in his message. This is the length to 
which gentlemen have followed him on this floor, 
Be it, say they, that this war is, in your judgment, 
wholly unjustifiable; be it that it has been com- 
menced by Executive assumption and usurpation; 
be it that at is in a manner utterly in- 
consistent with the Constitution of our country; 
| yet, as it is a war, and for the very reason that it 
1s monstrous wrong, you must Rot open your 
| lips; you must not express or intimate opposition 
_ or discontent; you must not inquire, discuss cr do 
| anything but vote supplies for its vigorous prose- 
| cution. The enemy will hear you, and will derive 
| “aid and comfort” from your conduct, and you 
| yourselves will be guilty of treason. 

Sir, I say, let the enemy hear—let the enemy 
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hear, and let the world hear, all that we say and || old-fashioned democracy, in the very language of 


all that we think on this subject, rather than our 
rights of free discussion shall be thus wrenched || 
from us, and rather than the principles of our Con- 
stitution and the spirit of our Government shall | 
thus be subverted and crushed. 

Mr. Chairman, I can find no words strong 
enough to express my ulter reprobationgynd con- 
demnation of this abhorrent doctrine. he doc- 
trine that, whenever war exists, whether produced 
by the acts of others or by our own act, the repre- | 
sentatives of the people are to resign all discretion | 
and discrimination as to the measures by which, 
and the objects for which, it is to be carried on! || 
‘The doctrine that, in time of war, we are bound by 
the obligations of patriotism to throw the reins on | 
the neck of Executive power, and let it prance and | 
plunge according to its own wild and ungoverned | 
impulses! I have heard before of standing by 
one’s country, right or wrong, and much as we may 
scorn such a senument as a general principle, there 
is at least one sense in which no man is at liberty 
to revolt at it. As a maxim of defence, in time of | 
danger, its propriety cannot be disputed. But | 
whence came this doctrine that we are to stand by 
the Executive, right or wrong? From what soil of 
Democracy has it sprung? In what part of our 
republican history do you find the germ from which 
it has now so suddenly burst forth ? 

Sir, the Democracy of other days is not without | 
a voice on this subject: a voice of warning, a voice 
of rebuke, which 1 trust will not be heard in vain. | 
Everybody will remember a celebrated controver- | 
sy whieh occurred between Alexander Hamilton 
and James Madison in the year 1793, on the sub- 
jeet of the Proclamation of Neutrality. Butevery 
one is not familiar, perhaps, with the principles 
brought ander consideration in that masterly dis- 
cussion. | bee leave to refresh the memories of 
gentlemen with a few paragraphs from the papers | 
of James Madison on this occasion: 


“ Every just view that can be taken of this aubject ad- 
monishes the publie of the necessity of a rigid adherence to 
the simple, the reecived, and the fundamental doctrine of | 
the Constitution, that the power to declare war, including 
the power of judging of the causes of war, is fully and ex- | 
clusively vested in the Legislature ; that the Executive has I 
no right, in any case, to decide the question whether there || 
is Or is not cause tor declaring War; Uhat the right of con- 
vening and informing Congress, whenever such a question | 
seems to call for a decision, is all the right which the Con- 
stitution has deemed requisite or proper; and that for such, | 
more than for any other contingency, this right was spe- | 
cially given to the Executive. | 

«In no part of the Constitution is more wisdom to be found || 
than in the’tlause which confides the question of war or peace | 
to the Legislature, aud not to the Executive department. 
Bosides the objection to such a mixture of heterogeneous |} 
powers, the trust and the temptation would be too great for | 
any One man; not such a3 nature may offer as whe prodigy | 
of many centuries, but such as may be expected in the ordi- | 
nary successions of magistracy. War is in fact the true | 
nurse of Executive aggrandizement. In war, a physical | 
force is to be created; and itis the Executive will which is | 
to direct it. In warthe public treasures are to be unlocked; | 
and it is the Execative hand which is to dispense them. In 
war, the honors and emoluments of office are to be multi- 
plied; and itis the Executive patronage under which they 
are to be enjoyed, It is in war, finaliy, that laurels are to 
be gathered; and it is the Executive brow they are to en- 
circle. ‘The strongest passions and most dangerous weak- | 
nesses of the human breast--ambition, avarice, vanity, the 
honorable or venial lover of fame—are all in conspiracy 
aginst the desire and duty of peace. 

* Hence ithas grown into an axiom, that the Executive is 
the department of power most distinguished by its propensity 
to war; hence it is the practice of all States, in proportion 
as they are free, to disarin this propensity of its influence. 

* As the best praise, then, that can be pronounced’on an 
Executive magistrate is, that he is the friend of peace—a 
praise that rises in it value as there may be a known capa- 
city to shine in war—so it must be one of the most sacred | 
duties of a free people to mark the first omen in the society 
of principles that may stimulate the hopes of other magis- 
trates of another propensity, to intrude into questions on 





people also, they will not torget that the danger of surprise 
can never be so great as when the advocates for the prerog- 
ative of war can sheath it in a symbol of peace. 

“The Constitution has manifested a similar prudence in 
refusing to the Executive the sule power of making peace. 
The trust, in this instance, also, would be too great for the 
wisdom, and the temptation too strong for the virtue, of a 
single citizen.” 

And there is another paragraph in one of the 
same papers of infinitely more significant import: 

*« Those who are to conduct a war, cannot, in the nature 


of things be proper or safe judges, whether a war ought to be 


} 
i 
which its gratification depends. If a free people be a wise | 
commenced, continued, or conciuded. ‘They are barred from | 


the latter functions by a great principle in free government, 
analogous to that which separates the sword from the purse, | 
or the power of executing from the power of enacting laws.” | 
| 
Much has been said, in the course of this debate, | 
Mr. Chairman, about the doctrines of old-fashioned 
federalism. Now, here, sir, are the doctrines of |: 


| one of its ablest and most honored masters. And 


how strangely do they contrast with the manifes- 


|| toes of that modern brood, which boast themselves 


so vaingloriously of their borrowed plumes! tn 
which one of these golden sentences of James Mad- 


|| ison do you find any justification of the idea that 


the Executive department of the Government is to 


_be implicitly trusted in time of war, and that the 


vigilance of Congress.is to suffer itself to be lulled 
asleep we insipid opiate of a President’s mes- 
sage ? hat can be more emphatic than the dec- 


| aration, that **those who are to conduct a war, 


‘cannot, in the nature of things, be proper or safe 
* judges whether a war ought to be commenced, con- 
‘ tinued, or concluded?’’ Who can read these para- 
graphs without being deeply impressed with the 
sentiment which pervades them, that if the true 
spirit of democracy calls upon us ever to be jealous, 
with an exceeding jealousy, of Executive power, 
itis when that power has been armed with the 
fearful prerogative of war, and when, as now, that 

rerogative is masked behind ** a symbol of peace?”’ 

f the democratic sensibilities of James Madison 


| were startled and shocked when George Washing- 
_ ton, that ** prodigy of many centuries,’’ as he well 
|| entitled him, thought fit to forestall the delibera- 
tions of Congress by issuing a proclamation of 
| neutrality, what would he have said had he lived 


to see a President, *‘ such as may be expected in 
the ordinary successions of magistracy,’’ not mere- 
ly involving the country in war by his own acts, 
but proceeding to stigmatize as traitors all who 
may think fit to inquire into the causes of the war, 
or to judge for themselves whether it ought to be 
continued or concluded ? 

But we have been told, Mr. Chairman, that 
whoever else may undertake to cavil at the course 
of the Administration in relation to this war, it 
does not belong to those who voted for it to do 
so. We were elegantly and courteously informed, 


/some days ago, that the man who voted for the 
| war, (meaning of course for the bill of May 13,) 


and who now complains of the Executive, must be 
little better than a knave. . 

Now, sir, I voted for the bill of May 13, and I 
complain of the Executive; and I stand here to 
virrdicate the character and the consistency of those 
to whom this foul epithet has been so flippantly 
applied. And let me say at once, that it is from 
the very fact that I voted for that bill that I feel all 
the greater right, and all the greater obligation, to 
complain of the course of the Administration. 

What, sir, was the bill of Myy 13th? I deny 


| totally that a vote for that bill was, in any just 


sense of the term, a vote for the war. It certainly 
does not lie in the mouth of the President or any 
of his friends to call itso. The President told us, 
on the 11th day of May, that the war existed. It 
existed, as he said, and as the preamble of the bill 
repeated, ** by the act of Mexico.’ It existed, as 
many of us thought, who protested at the time 
against the justice of the preamble, and have never 
ceased protesting against it from that day to this, 
by his own act. At any rate, the war existed, as 
the President said, as the bill said, as I thought 
then, and as I think still; for I have never doubted 
for a moment thata state of things had at that time 
been brought about, between this country and 
Mexico, which called for a recognition, on both 
sides, of the existence of a state of war. 

What, then, was the bill of May 13th? It was 
a bill to give to the Executive the war power, to 
meet an exigency of existing war, and for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to accomplish the great pur- 

ose, which he so solemnly professed to have at 

eart, of reéstablishing an honorable peace. This, 
sir, is what we on this side of the House voted 
for. 

Doubtless our action was in some degree influ- 
enced by the condition of General Taylor’s army; 
nor can I fail to protest against the assertion of an 
honorable member, that we must have known that 
the army would have extricated itself before the 
succors authorized by the bill could reach them. 
We could not, by any possibility, have known 
any such thing. ie might have been regarded as 
probable that General Taylor would either have 
been victorious or have vanquished before 
that time. But not few nor feeble were the appre- 
hensions that he might have been vanquished. 
And if such a result had occurred; if our army had 
been conquered, and the captives been marched off 
to the mines, I leave it to others to take the respon- 


sibility of saying that there would then have been 


the remarks of more than one gentleman in this 


| or for any reasons, we have entrusted that fearful 
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no occasion for men and money'to rescue and ye. 
deem them. 

The exigency, however, was not one for caley- 
lating chances, or speculating on probabilities, The 
war existed; and I know of no mode of meeting an 
existing war but by a prompt exercise of the war 
power, This is one of the cases to which the Irish 
maxim may be well applied, that ‘The best way 
to avoid a difficulty is to meet it plump.” And so 
far, while I entertain the most perfect respect for 
those who differed from me, and freely admit that 
the preamble of the bill furnished ample ground for 
honest and patriotic disagreement, I have nothing 
to regret in the vote which I gave for the substan- 
tial provisions of that bill. 

But now, sir, comes the question, suggested by 


debate. Because we have voted, six months ago, 
under these circumstances, or under any other cir- 
cumstances, to confer the war power upon the 
President, are we therefore bound to acquiesce in 
any and every measure for which he may see fit to 
employ that power? Because, for these reasons, 


prerogative to the officer to whom the Constitution 
assigns it when it is to be wielded at all, are we 
therefore responsible for his whole exercise of it, 
and abestetiby: estopped from complaining of any 
perversion or abuse of it? 

This is an extraordinary doctrine, indeed! Sup- 
pose, sir, that the President had been found exer- 
cising this power with tameness or with downright 
treachery; supposing he had suffered our armies 
to be taken captive, and our strongholds to be 
surrendered; suppose he had invited an invasion 
of our undisputed national soil on this side of the 
Nueces, or on this side of the Sabine; suppose he 
had been discovered entering into traitorous agree- 
ment with the enemy, and admitting their chosen 
leader not merely into their own territory, but into 
ours, should we have had no right of arraigning 
him before the country? Noman will put forth so 
Sina eo an idea. And if, on the other hand, 

e is found perverting the authority asked by him 
and given to him as an instrument of peace to the 
purposes of invasion and conquest, and embarking 
the nation in a mad crusade of aggression and ag- 
grandizement, is it not equally our right and our 
bounden duty to call him to account? Is it not 
especially the right, and preéminently the duty, of 
those who have aided in giving him that power, 
upon far other pretexts, and for far other objects, 
to hold him to his responsibility ? 

Sir, I repeat, it is because the President holds this 
tremendous instrument partly by my vote that I feel 
constrained to examine well into his course, and to 
demand of him, vainly perhaps, but audibly and 
earnestly, to remember his pledges, and to pause 
from the prosecution of a policy at total variance 
with the original intentions of Con , and with 
all the institutions and interests of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, in any remarks which I may see 
fit to make, now or hereafter, in relation to the 
existing war, I do not intend to justify the conduct 
of Mexico. Ido not deny, I never have denied, 
that we have just cause of complaint against the | 
Mexican Government. Grossly exaggerated as I 
regard many of the representations of the Presi- 
dent, and, of his supporters on this floor, in rela- 
tion to the claims of our citizens for spoliations 
upon our commerce, I yet freely admit that Mexi- 
co has been much at fault in all this matter. Nor 
am I disposed to deny that she has been at fault 
in many other matters of more recent occurrence. 

She was wrong in not acknowledging the inde- 

pendence of Texas many years ago. She was 

wrong, when sire at last pro to make that 

acknowledgment, in ae to it a condition which 

could do her no manner of good, and which was 

Secacie >: eciior ok maa 

was wrong in off so y 

matic apemenee with t the United States when the 

act of annexation had passed the two Houses of 

Congress. She was im not receiving Mr. . 
Slidell agreeably to the understanding between the 

two Governments, as I conceive, when he was sent 
on a mission of peace more than a year ago. She 
was wrong in not returning a more iatory 
reply to the renewed overtures of the Administra- 
tion in July last. And she will again have been 
wrong if she shall have persisted, (as I fear,) on 


in a final and 
en eee sak of negotiation. 
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